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NOTES AND 


HE publication this summer of The 

History of Radley College 1847-1947 by A. K. 
Boyd is a reminder of how many English 
public schools have achieved the fame and 
prestige of ancient institutions in a life of little 
more or less than a hundred years. One tends 
to think of the best-known schools as in one 
category, yet their birthdays span some fourteen 
centuries. St. Peter’s School, York (of which 
Guy Fawkes became a pupil), existed in the 
sixth century coeval with the beginnings of 
the Minster. King’s School, Canterbury— 
re-founded by Henry VIII—is descended from 
a seventh-century foundation attributed to 
Augustine. Westminster—ie-founded by Queen 
Elizabeth—and Winchester arose in the four- 
teenth century, Eton in 1440, and the following 
in the sixteenth century: St. Paul’s, Shrews- 
bury, Oundle, Merchant Taylors’, Sherborne, 
Christ’s Hospital, Rugby, Harrow, Stonyhurst, 
and Uppingham. Between 1604 and 1619 
appeared Downside, Charterhouse, and Dul- 
wich; but it was not till between 1841 and 
1865 that the following were born: Wellington, 
Cheltenham, Marlborough, Rossall, Lancing, 
Radley, Bradfield, Clifton, Haileybury, and 
Malvern. 

It is noteworthy that the e': ateenth century, 
of which Dr. Johnson’s orror of school 
teaching was perhaps symbolic, made no con- 
tribution beyond building a mansion for the 
Dukes of Buckingham in which Stowe School 
was inaugurated in 1923. If the historian of 
Radley can provide so elaborate and fascinat- 


OBSERVATIONS 


ing a story from the records of a mere hundred 
years, our really ancient schools must be gold- 
mines of historical and personal interest. 


Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill as a film furnishes 
an excellent illustration of the relative powers 
of print and screen. Walpole’s novel is now 
commonly regarded as perhaps his finest book. 
The author would probably have ranked the 
work as a diminutive compared with the 
‘Herries’ series, but popular judgement in- 
stinctively savours the élan vital which throbs 
through Mr. Perrin, and which is not sustained 
in the later, more ambitious novels. 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong’s reproduction of the 
grim atmosphere of Banfields on the screen is 
very skilful, unfolding in ninety minutes by 
well-selected scenes the tension which cul- 
minates in melodramatic crisis. In the book, 
Mr. Perrin being treated with more sympathy, 
and Mr. Traill being less idealized, the former 
is a more tragic and the latter a more real 
figure: and surely it was a mistake in the film 
to make the egregious Moy-Thompson so 
youthful a headmaster in place of the elderly 
despot corroded by years of unctuous tyranny. 


_ It is no fault of the adaptation that the film 


cannot reproduce the psychological horror 
which, being a constituent of Mr. Perrin’s 
brain, communicates itself through print to the 
reader’s nerves but goes no farther than his 
eyes by pictorial presentation or his ears by 
sound-tracked words. The film is nearly as 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


good as it can be, for a ghost of substance can- 
not horrify as can an intangible ghost proper. 
* * * 

Miss Dorothy Sayers at the Association’s 
Annual Luncheon cited mormop, which the 
Press reported as morlop. Miss Sayers in cor- 
recting the Press also rectified her description of 
the creature from monkey to bat. Actually the 
word is mormope, ‘a bat of the genus mormops’, 


from the Greek poppw, a bugbear, + oy, a face. 
poopy occurs in Lucian as ‘a hideous she- 
monster used by nurses to frighten children with’. 
Mormops, for those keen on exact definition, 
is ‘a genus of phyllostome bats of Mexico and 
the West Indies having peculiar cutaneous 
development in the chin and lips’. It will be 
interesting to see whether this subject—together 
with its devotees—is now exhausted. G. B. 


RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN VERSE!’ 


A SUMMARY AND APPRAISAL 
By HENRY W. WELLS 


ROM a summary appraisal of the last 

few years in American poetry should 
emerge a general conception of what may 
reasonably be expected within the near future. 
The forward-looking perspective which is the 
goal of this study accordingly takes its point 
of departure from an analysis of recently pub- 
lished verse. Such an account must show a 
stubborn continuation of much already well 
known in the American tradition while it also 
discovers a new unrest created by the extreme 
tension of the times. Poetry in America to-day 
stands at a pause within a storm; it cannot be 
entirely clear from what direction the new 
impulse will come, but its coming in some force 
is assured. 

Although the last decade in American poetry 
has hardly been as striking.as the two decades 
preceding, it has been in many ways reward- 
ing. Future historians may perhaps liken this 
episode to the first few years in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, modest in their production 
and, to undiscerning eyes, even in their pro- 
mise. The evolution follows a familiar course. 
Work of superior technical power has been 
achieved on lines largely established in the 
dynamic twenties and thirties. The smooth- 
of this progress is deceptive, for the current 
moves ever closer to a new and spectacular 
fall. Although the older poets continue to do 
creditable work, often the subtlest indication 
of the changing times has been the reorienta- 
tion of opinion towards them. This problem 

1 This is thesecond ‘exchange’ article with the American 
journal College English, to which, from our side, Mr. 


will be examined more fully toward the close 
of the present article. A few younger men 
have received serious and warm applause 
without achieving the general acclaim accorded 
a score of years ago to the acknowledged mas- 
ters. The American public for verse, in other 
words, has proved by no means flighty in its 
judgements. It still gives its warmest com- 
mendations to men who reached their emi- 
nence a generation ago, as Robert Frost, Carl 
Sandburg, T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Conrad Aiken, Marianne 
Moore, Robinson Jeffers, Mark Van Doren, 
E. E. Cummings, and Hart Crane. With the 
exception of Crane, who died prematurely at 
the age of thirty-three, all these poets are still 
working with vigour, even though it is probable 
that the major part of their harvests is already 
in. Much praise has been given to Karl 
Shapiro, Allen Tate, Robert Lowell, and 
others; they have not as yet, however, filled 
major places in American literature. The 
climate is highly charged; poetry is still insis- 
tent in the literary consciousness; yet the 
atmosphere is generally conceded by specula- 
tive critics to hold more of expectancy than of 
fulfilment. Relatively to Europe and Latin 
America, not to mention the rapidly advancing 
Dominions of Canada, New Zealand, and 
Australia, it may be doubted whether poetry 
in the United States has gained ground since 
the notable renaissance of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. A useful history or reference book 


Guy Boas contributes an article on Sean O’Casey. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN VERSE 


for this general period has appeared within 
the last year, Gregory and Zaturenska’s 
American Poetry 1900-1940. This volume is infor- 
mative, not, on the whole, critical. Asuccinctly 
and pleasantly written account of the modern 
movement has more recently been published 
in France, Sonia Raiziss’ La Poésie américaine 
‘moderniste’ 1910-1940. 

There are some unmistakable peculiarities 
in the American field. During the present cen- 
tury cults and movements have formed more 
readily in Britain and in Europe. A French 
intellectual interested in American poetry re- 
marked recently on visiting the United States 
that he felt more than ever confused. He had 
looked at once for critical magazines, poetry 
journals, and especially book-stores where well- 
defined tendencies could be observed. To his 
surprise he found none, and his bewilderment 
increased as the quantities of competent verse 
multiplied before his eyes. American poetry 
to-day, in short, has failed to crystallize into 
pronounced or conscious movements. A cen- 
tury or more ago, during the apprenticeship 
of American literature, in New York, Boston, 
and Richmond such movements flourished. 
The freedom and individuality typical of 
mature American thinkers—that is, when 
pragmatic America does produce speculative 
thought—are still strikingly evinced in the 
independence of its poets. Of course some 
traces of cults are to be found. Poetry journals 
occasionally announce a programme, more 
often disregarded than followed. The ‘Fugi- 
tive’ movement, which, as a gathering of young 
writers in Nashville, Tennessee, constituted 
over twenty years ago one of the most notable 
groups of American poets, has survived only 
in a vague form. Americans most successful in 
launching literary programmes, as T. S. Eliot, 
Ezra Pound, and Gertrude Stein, have made 
their homes overseas. W. H. Auden apparently 
hopes to be more a poet and less an official 
leader by moving to this fluid land. To be 
at once an American and a successful poet is 
to be in a double sense an individualist. In 
other words, with all its faults it is remarkable 
how little of American poetry is doctrinaire in 
the European sense. 3 

Largely unaffected by artificial programmes, 


American poets are none the less deeply moved 
by vital and underlying forces. Since the 
Victorian years that gave Longfellow to 
America as a bucolic companion to Tennyson, 
there has been in the New World, as in the 
Old, a drastic divorce between poetry approved 
by the critics and that which the larger part 
of the reading public enjoys. Songs, ballads, 
and rhymes are popularly loved; but even the 
poets who most affect to love the public, as 
Carl Sandburg, enjoy no vast audiences for 
their original verses. This is a familiar story. 
The major division among American poets 
accordingly duplicates that: generally found in 
Europe. On the one hand are the extroverts, 
the democrats, the poets still fondly wishing to 
write not only of but to the public at large; on 
the other hand are the introverts, the non- 
political or possibly reactionary social thinkers, 
who, inheriting romantic egocentricity which 
they term sensitivity at the same time that they 
ungratefully repudiate romantic sentiment, 
follow T. S. Eliot into essentially personal 
meditations. The first group tends towards 
that horrible vice, rhythmical journalism, with 
its lush and fecund sentimentality; the second 
towards a barren obscurantism; the first leans 
towards didacticism and prose, the second 
towards mystification and quasi-musical incan- 
tation. America has definite marks of these 
major tendencies, as it has at least traces of 
most of the lesser currents marking European 
verse practice. 

It is significant that within the last few years 
American verse, in accord with the general 
development of American thinking, has grown 
more sensitive than ever to cosmopolitan influ- 
ences. Even the vogue of the Oriental, so 
prominent thirty years ago in the reign of 
Amy Lowell, has not entirely waned, as witness 
the fine renderings from the Chinese by Witter 
Bynner. More Americans than ever are cog- 
nizant of the movements of modern French 
poetry and of modern Spanish poetry in both 
Spain and Latin America; Rilke is almost 
extravagantly revered in the United States; 
and the Communist poets of all major lands 
have an assured, if not a large, audience. 

America, it should be remembered, has been 
exceptionally well prepared to experience the 
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RECENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN VERSE 


full force of this cleavage felt throughout the 
entire Western World. Even though Whitman, 
as a true transcendentalist, romantically de- 
clared that he sang the song of himself, he was 
above all the democratic poet saluting man- 
kind. On the contrary, Emily Dickinson, the 
figure second in importance in nineteenth- 
century American poetry, insistently cele- 
brated the personal life. The spiritual unity 
once enjoyed by Shakespeare was broken in 
the romantic age. In America, as elsewhere, 
poets of the twentieth century have largely 
been occupied in picking up the pieces. 

One cannot at present have it both ways. 
The extroverts enjoy the most readers and 
suffer most severely at the hands of professional 
critics. Masters’s Spoon River Anthology is still 
sincerely enjoyed in many parts of America, 
but seldom praised. Sandburg, Stephen Benét, 
and the propagandistic MacLeish are still rela- 
tively widely read yet suffer even more hostile 
attack from leading reviewers. Much atro- 
cious poetry of this popular variety has been 
written; yet of late American poets have occa- 
sionally found high talent or sound discipline 
in technique to be reconcilable with warm 
social sympathy and intelligent social criticism. 
American poets are beginning to acquire a 
readier grasp of historical time. Seldon Rod- 
man’s The Amazing Year shows his increasing 
grasp of technique; Merrill Moore’s chief 
book, M: A Thousand Autobiographical Sonnets 
(the title is misleading), illustrates the talent. 
Local colour (of which there is much in 
America) gives social warmth to Helen Wol- 
fert’s Nothing is a Wonderful Thing, a poetical 
excursion into New York Jewry. Of late 
Weston McDaniel has done good work in com- 
parable fields. Considerable quantities of such 
poetry are being produced in America, much 
of it of creditable quality. 

Poetry as a semi-popular art is variously 
expanding its radius of action. It is occasion- 
ally heard in conjunction with the American 
screen, more often in the ballet, and most 
significantly on the radio. Poetic drama on 


the American stage continues, as a rule, to be 


unsuccessful aesthetically, yet it persists. Much 
of the prose of Saroyan’s plays is actually verse. 
The most Shakespearian language heard in 


America to-day is that of Morton Wishengrad 
in his radio dramas, nominally prose, substan- 
tially a rich, resonant, and very beautiful . 
poetry. The future beckons more brightly 
here than in any other American field con- 
ceivably called poetry. _ 

The subjectivist tendency in verse is con- 
spicuously advanced by several poets who 
more nearly than any other group in America, 
perhaps, constitute a movement. These are 
for the most part Southerners who have left 
their depleted land for mare rewarding pas- 
tures, but who retain some of the traditionalism 
characterizing that most conservative section 
of the country. Allen Tate, John Crowe Ran- 
som, Robert Penn Warren, and Randall Jarrell 
are conspicuous. They have from time to time 
been joined by poets of northern extraction, as 
R. P. Blackmur. All these agree in their 
admiration for the art and philosophical views 
of T. S. Eliot and in violent contempt for 
nineteenth-century liberal tradition both in art 
and doctrine. Among other poets close to the 
movement best represented by Eliot are Horace 
Gregory and, appropriately enough, the Har- 
vardian, Theodore Spencer. Closer to the 
manner of the French Symbolists has been the 
work of several women gifted in a modern 
‘metaphysical’ poetry, as Louise Bogan, Maria 
Zaturenska, and Elizabeth Bishop. 

Subjectivist poets who resign themselves 
the most thoroughly to the irrational flow of 
images, more or less after the leadership of the 
bardic Dylan Thomas, are relatively fewer in 
America than in England but by no means 
unnoteworthy. Two such, Robert Lowell and 
Thomas Merton, have to some extent ordered 
their prodigal and overbearing flux of imagery 
by the disciplines of Catholic symbolism and 
dogma. Closer to Blake’s spirit of iconoclasm is 


_ the metaphysical poetry of a writer of Spanish 


descent, José Garcia Villa, whose somewhat 
whimsical poetry fluctuates between Blake’s 
seriousness and the fantasy of the surrealist 
painter, Dufy. 

Sound verse of a middle-of-the-road variety 
has been produced on occasions, as by such 
competent and well-established poets as Frede- 
rick Mortimer Clapp, Babette Deutsch, Theo- 
dore Roethke, Raymond Holden, and Frederic 
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' Prokosch. But the middle of the road is diffi- 


cult to keep. Such writers enjoy more honour- 
able reputation among poetry-lovers than 
promise of a more illustrious fame. 

The poets who as leaders among the younger 
writers of a decade ago leaned politically to- 
wards the Left seem on the whole to have 
suffered most in the practice of their art. 
Muriel Rukeyser, Kenneth Fearing, Kenneth 
Patchen, and other fiery spirits who troubled 
the waters shortly before the late war have lost 
rather than gained in strength and prestige. 
Those intellectual poets who added psycho- 
logical to social insight, or, in other words, 
those whose studies in Freud were as serious 
as their studies in Marx, have as artists fared 
better. There is still abundant vitality, for 
example, in the perplexed and wandering 
muses of Delmore Schwartz, Richard Eber- 
hart, Jean Garrigue, and the able and inde- 
fatigable poet-anthologist, Oscar Williams. 

As previously hinted, W. H. Auden appa- 
rently has found the instruction of youth in 
American colleges less burdensome than the 
graver responsibility of mastering a school of 
poets in England. By making his home in the 
United States he has freed himself from the 
embarrassment of becoming the ageing leader 
of a school of serious-minded writers in Britain; 
he is now strictly on his own in the wilderness 
of the New World. His latest publications 
indicate that his mind of to-day has the Jovian 
quality of amassing clouds and emitting thun- 
der, not the Apollonian quality of shedding 
light, warmth, and healing rays. He appears 
gradually sinking into a deep, chilly, and 
supernatural mist, somewhat as a Wagnerian 
god might vanish in an apotheosis. So in 
his American operatic drama on Paul Bunyan, 
that ponderous hero the most unlike Ariel was 
wafted as a departing voice; just so Hiawatha 
sank into the West. 

The changing attitudes towards some of the 
older poets best indicate the increasing unrest 
in literary circles. To state the case bluntly, it 
appears that the older men are the most satis- 
factory but still do not satisfy enough. Robin- 


son Jeffers to-day provokes less excitement 


than esteem, since it now seems clear that his 
latest verse, though well sustained, reiterates 


long-familiar patterns, not to mention a Teuto- 
nic philosophy which some of us fondly hoped 
was buried with Hitler. There has been of late 
a generous tendency to remember Ezra Pound’s 
virtues rather than to dwell upon his painful 
errors and still more painful decay of mind. 
Vachel Lindsay is recalled rather as an exciting 
experimenter than as a mature artist. Newly 
published poems by Elinor Wylie (as well as 
by Emily Dickinson) evoke a growing admira- 
tion. The early volumes by John Crowe Ran- 
som are fresher than ever, though more than 
twenty years old—his friends have planned a 
recognition for this, his sixtieth, year. Hart 
Crane is more diligently studied than earlier; 
his place as an American classic is now assured. 
It is fashionable for critics still to find fault with 
him, but they also discover it impossible to 
stop writing about him. The waggish E. E. 
Cummings lasts remarkably well; some of his 
most moving poetry has appeared in his recent 
books 


This tenacity of the early twentieth-century 
revival in American verse is seen in still other 
poets well known for many years. Wallace 
Stevens, a man of major stature, has lost little 
power, although with the years his aestheticism 
has grown more inveterate, more precious, and 
more ingeniously intellectualized. Mark Van 
Doren, now something of a veteran, has written 
his strongest lyrics within the last five years. 
Some of Marianne Moore’s most powerful and 
original poetry is in her latest collection, 
Nevertheless, and Miss Moore has been promi- 
nent for a quarter of a century. By far the 
best of Genevieve Taggard’s many books is 
her latest, Slow Music. Finally, William Carlos 
Williams, active for thirty years, has produced 
his finest work in his long poem, Paterson, two 
of whose four sections have recently been pub- 
lished. American poets, as they say in New 
England, ‘last well’. 

Since Robert Frost, by choice a New Eng- 
lander, has sedulously cultivated the strength 
to stand alone, his position holds no great 
significance for the general course of American 
verse, except in so far as it reminds us of 
rugged, or not so rugged, American individual- 
ism. Some critics have hinted that his latest 
verses, chiefly closet dramas, are more 
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intellectual than poetic, that as philosophy or as 
poetry they fall short of success. Be this as it 
may, Frost appears to-day as an outstanding 
island to be recorded on all literary maps of 
America. The author of much highly accom- 
plished verse chiefly lyrical, he indicates by his 
aloofness from literary affiliations not only that 
he has observed no models but has left none. 
American poets are thus agreed on at least one 
proposition: Frost is to be admired but not 
imitated. His thought and art alike are off the 
main, beaten track of the modern reader. The 
fault may be with the reader. Frost is a child- 
less genius who can have no followers in the 
sense in which Whitman or Emily Dickinson 
have disciples by the hundreds. 

Recently a contemporary of Emily Dickin- 
son has belatedly been added to the number of 
America’s major poets. Herman Melville’s 
shorter poems have for the first time been 
published in America in a collected edition 
(an edition of his remarkable philosophical 
poem of great length, Clarel, is being prepared). 
For thirty years Melville has been known as a 
great novelist. Several years ago his merits as 
a poet were at least tentatively discerned by 
several British critics, especially by John Free- 
man. The only edition was of British publica- 
tion. At last he is a poet honoured even in his 
own country. Melville is not the only American 
worthy whose stature has increased within 
recent years. Many new poems of importance 
have been added to Emily Dickinson’s work by 
the relatively recent volume, Bolts of Melody, 
scrupulously edited from manuscripts by Milli- 
cent Todd Bingham. New poetry by Freneau 
and the American colonials has been recovered. 
After having passed under a cloud in the 
decade following his death, Edwin Arlington 


Robinson is emerging in his rightful stature, © 


partly through the auspices of academic studies 
such as the interpretative biography by Emery 
Neff. 

This sketch of the American poetic scene, 
as the half-century mark nears, points to the 
spiritual unrest of our times by indicating the 
unrest in this most sensitive area of man’s spiri- 
tual expression. It is evident that the older 
voices, though strong, lack the authoritative 
leadership that points to a healing of the 


wounds which our society as a cultural eatity 
has suffered. Neither American poetry as an 
art nor any single poet can be said to be widely 
popular or deeply influential. Talent in the 
art is remarkably widespread. Little maga- 
zines flourish and fade with the profusion of 
weeds ; some attempts have recently been made 
to record their meteoric history and astronomi- 
cal numbers. The secret that shall resolve 
anew the riddle of the one and the many, the 
personal and the impersonal, the artist and 
the public, remains undiscovered. In America 
most of the poets as critics merely scold the 
public. Their favourite attitude is guerrilla 
warfare with society. One of the most widely 
esteemed of the poet-critics, for example, Allen 
Tate, in his Reason in Madness, shows so violent 
a distaste for modern social institutions that 
little affection or sympathy is left for the 
modern man, so largely a product of these 
institutions. His own finest and most generally 
acclaimed poem, Ode to the Confederate Dead, he 
serenely explicates under the title ‘Narcissus as 
Narcissus’. Alienated by his superior sensibility 
from the public, the modern poet perforce con- 
templates himself. He only seems to write 
poetry on the Confederate dead or some 
objective theme. Actually, he can have no 
legitimate subject save himself. Romantic 
egocentricity here strikes rock bottom. Poetry 
can presumably sink but little farther in this 
direction. 

In his wise and genial book, Poetry Direct and 
Oblique, E. M. W. Tillyard reminds us that 
poetry should participate in both subjective 
and objective utterance, in personal and imper- 
sonal expression, in both suggestion and state- 
ment. He is undoubtedly correct. Neither 
vulgarity nor obscurantism promises a founda- 
tion for a better art or culture. Thus the 
general aims of the poet in America, as in the 
Western World as a whole, are, broadly speak- 
ing, clear. All that one can with plausibility 
foresee is that the more fruitful development 
or synthesis, when it comes, will in America 
in all probability derive from the compelling 
example of an individual poet, not markedly 
from a group of poets or critics. Perhaps a 
Whitman or an Emily Dickinson, or even a 
greater poet, is at present at work in America. 
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Few observers would be so bold as to point him 
out. No such voice has generally been under- 
stood and the presumption is that it has not as 
yet been heard. Nevertheless the ground, some 
rocks notwithstanding, appears sufficiently fer- 
tile. It is needless to remark that vastly more 
poets of undoubted ability are writing in 
America than are mentioned in this article. It 
is inconceivable that these strivings, aided from 
time to time by such sane criticism as Mr. Till- 
yard’s, will not in ‘fecund America’ have sur- 
prising consequences. The current American 
obsession with a pseudo-scientific analysis of 
poetic technique may in itself yield a few 


favourable results, and the major poet will 
know how to trust his genius without servitude 
to such researches. The present crop of young 
poets, to conclude, shows much stirring of the 
soil but as yet a discouragingly delayed growth 
in fruit and flower. Nevertheless, it is in confi- 
dence rather than impatience or despair that 
the speculative mind advances the earnest 
admonition to wait and see. In all countries a 
few years more are almost certainly needed for 
the spiritual energies of our new age to produce 
thoroughly mature verse. The patient is at . 
present doing as well as can be expected. 


‘OPERA IN ENGLISH’ 
By R. O. BOAS 


HERE is both an artistic and a financial 
aspect to the question of ‘Opera in English’ 
and it is natural that our theatre managers 
should be influenced by the second rather than 
the first. The idea has got about that the con- 
temporary public will not tolerate opera in a 
foreign language, with the consequence that at 
Covent Garden an effort has been made to 
provide a regular company singing in English. 
Such a state of affairs is probably welcomed 
by the new class of opera-lovers we hear so 
much of, who know little of the traditions of 
Covent Garden or of opera in general and who 
do not understand foreign languages. It is also 
welcomed by our missionary enthusiasts who 
feel called to disseminate the delights of opera 
amongst the large public whose musical ex- 
periences have hitherto been confined to jazz. 
It is to a certain extent welcomed by the 
theatre managers, who vaguely hope for the 
creation of a new opera-going public and con- 
sequent relief from anxiety as to where their 
audiences are coming from. But is it welcomed 
by the connoisseur, who used to frequent pre- 
war Covent Garden and Glyndebourne and 
who still seeks for that perfection of perform- 
ance which, even in these days of the decline 
of vocal art, is occasionally to be found? 
For such a survivor the succéss of the ‘Opera 
in English’ movement comes as an artistic 


disaster. Certain eminent English men of 
letters have striven to prove that ‘Opera in 
English’ is a satisfactory and desirable thing, 
but all they have succeeded in proving is that 
it may attract a slightly larger public than 
opera in German or Italian. This, however, 
constitutes no intrinsic merit, and anyone sen- 
sitive in the smallest degree to the grace of the 
English language cannot fail to be jarred by 
the awkwardness of nine out of ten opera-book 
translations. Professor Dent and others are 
making heroic attempts to raise the standard 
of translation, but they are fighting a losing 
battle. If we are spared the old English ver- 
sions of such things as ‘La donna é mobile’ 
(‘Woman is fickle and . . .”, ‘Woman ’s a fickle 
jade’, ‘Plume in the summer wind’, &c.), it is 
only to be subjected to new forms of misdirected 
ingenuity. Professor Dent’s ‘Wayward as 
thistledown’ is the latest thing in translations 
of this lyric, but nobody with any regard for 
Italian opera will pretend that it is a satis- 
factory substitute for the original or that it is 
particularly singable. 

The truth of the matter is that such lyrics as 
‘La donna é mobile’, or ‘Largo al factotum’ 
from The Barber of Seville, are untranslatable. 
The rhymed couplets, the symmetrical metres, 
the necessity of giving the singers easy vowel 
sounds for their sustained notes, the compressed 
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‘OPERA IN ENGLISH’ 


sense of the Italian language present difficulties 
in translating which it may be doubted whether 
the most dextrous versifier could ever satis- 
factorily overcome. The later Italian operas 
with the freer rhythms are a slightly easier pro- 
position, but even here we get such gems of 
absurdity as the opening remark of Angelotti 
in Tosca: ‘Ah! I have baulked them! Dread 
imagination made me quake with uncalled-for 
perturbation’, which, until recently, was always 
sung in performance. The fact that English 
audiences seem able to sit through this sort 
of thing without discomfort is possibly another 
tribute to our national unimpressionability, 
but it produces so jarring an effect upon the 
sensitive listener that he would rather remain 
in bewildered ignorance of what is taking place 
on the stage than have it made intelligible to 
him in such terms. 

Yet even if we grant that the most perfect 
translations of operas are possible, certain 
works are still bound to lose most of their 

charm and atmosphere by being sung in a 
' language other than the original. Take, for 
example, that essentially French opera, Mas- 
senet’s Manon. The novel on which the 
libretto is based is a French classic; the libretto 
itself is in French; the story is French; and the 
music is so intensely French that when it is 
combined with English, or, for that matter, 
with German or Italian, words, the effect of 
the whole work is inevitably spoiled. Ad- 
mittedly this argument applies more to some 
operas than to others. One could, for instance, 
make out a case, in the interests of geographical 
congruity, for the singing of Carmen in Spanish 
and of Faust in German; and, if we follow the 
point to its logical conclusion, we shall find 
ourselves insisting on Japanese for Butterfly, 
Chinese for Turandot, ancient Egyptian for Die 
Kauberflite and Aida, and embarking upon 
abstruse researches into Germanic mythology 
in order to discover what language was spoken 
by the Gods in Valhalla. This, however, is 
reducing the question to absurdity: it does not 
alter the fact that a reasonable performance of 
Manon in French, or Die Meistersinger in Ger- 
man, or J Pagliacci in Italian, is more satisfying 
to the connoisseur than the most brilliant per- 
formance in the vernacular. 


The chief protagonist of the ‘Opera in Eng- 
lish’ movement is the Sadler’s Wells Company 
which, in its efforts to create a purely English 
style of operatic presentation, shows a disturb- 
ing tendency to innovate merely for the sake of 
innovation. When Wolf-Ferrari’s I Quattro 
Rusteghi was put on in 1946, not only was the 
title changed to School for Fathers, a translation 
which has no connexion with the original and 
gave some members of the public a vague idea 
that the piece was based on Moliére’s Ecole des 


Maris, but the action of the opera was trans- 


ported from Venice to London and the charac- 
ters rechristened with English names. There 
appears to be very little reason for this angliciz- 
ing of an Italian comedy set to Italian music. 
In the Italian version of Peter Grimes given 
recently at the Scala, the translator did not 
tear the hero from the shores of his native 
Suffolk and set him to cast his net in the 
Adriatic Sea; and surely Goldoni has as much 
right to consideration as George Crabbe? In 
the Wells production of Tosca the Attavanti 
was actually introduced in the first act—an 
effect which fails, as a critic pointed out at the 
time, because Puccini did not intend it and has 
allowed no place for it in his music. Again, in 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Turiddu was made to sing 
the Siciliana with the curtain up at the begin- 
ning of the opera, and was killed on stage by 
Alfio at the end. If the first of these innovations 
is relatively innocuous, the second results in 
the absurd situation of the news of Turiddu’s 
death being announced to Mama Lucia when 
she has just witnessed it with her own eyes in 
full view of the audience. But this is not all. 
Covent Garden itself, in the recent production 
of La Traviata, showed alarming symptoms of 
the innovation mania. Having all our lives 
known the heroine of the opera as Violetta 
Valery, we had suddenly, in obedience to Pro- 
fessor Dent, to start calling her Marguerite 
Gautier. The fact that Verdi and Piave, in 
turning Dumas’s Dame aux Camélias into an 
opera, provided the characters with new names, 
cannot be said to give Professor Dent carte 
blanche, in translating Piave’s libretto into Eng- 
lish, to revert to the original Dumas nomen- 
clature, especially as Dumas’s play is dead and 
Verdi’s opera is very much alive. One might 
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reasonably ask Professor Dent why he has not 
entitled his version of Rigoletto, Triboletto, and 
transformed the Duke of Mantua into Fran- 
gois I, or whether, when he comes to trans- 
late Gounod’s Faust, he will religiously refer to 
Marguerite as Gretchen throughout. There is 
no ending to the path of purism. 

These, however, are details. The real objec- 
tion to ‘Opera in English’ is that up to the 
present this island has produced remarkably 
few singers with voices of full operatic dimen- 
sions, and when we limit ourselves to English 
artists and to such foreigners as are able and 
willing to sing their roles in our language, the 
standard of performance falls accordingly. It 
is argued that if we persevere in encouraging 
opera in English, the standard of operatic 
singing in this country can be raised as high as 
it is in Germany or Italy. This is a pleasant 
hope to indulge in, but, although opera in 
English has been receiving encouragement for 
some years, there have so far been no signs of 
an English Gigli or Flagstad, and the best that 
so enthusiastic a supporter of Sadler’s Wells as 
Mr. Eric Blom can say of the standard of the 
singing there is that it has no more than the 
sound competence one finds at the average 
German opera house. Our own provincial 
opera companies are non-existent, and will 
remain non-existent until the taste of the 
British public in entertainment undergoes a 
radical change—that is to say, probably for 
ever: so we really cannot have much faith in 
optimistic prognostications that a group of 
Herculean English singers will spring up over- 
night. That they do not exist at present is 
certain, and when the Covent Garden manage- 
ment, realizing this, betrayed the advocates of 
‘Opera in English’ in the last season to the 
extent of importing foreign singers to tackle the 
roles which were clearly beyond the powers of 
the English company, the visitors promptly 
justified the betrayal by singing their English 
colleagues off the stage. The production of 
Die Walkiire was only redeemed by the fact 
that a large portion of the opera consists of a 
dialogue between Wotan and Briinnhilde, and 
that the roles of Wotan and Briinnhilde were 
sung respectively by Hans Hotter and Kirsten 
Flagstad. In fact the vocal superiority of these 


two members of the cast was not altogether 
ineffective dramatically, since it seemed to 
emphasize the godlike status of the characters 
they impersonated as against the human status 
of Siegmund, of Sieglinde, and of Hunding. 
Such an effective accident, however, was too 
happy to be repeated and the magnificent 
singing of Hans Hotter, in the midst of an 
English cast, could not save the performance 
of Die Meistersinger from mediocrity. Hans 
Hotter’s imperfect mastery of the English 
language, moreover, seriously impaired the 
richness of his voice and actually provoked 
suggestions from critics that he should have 
been allowed to sing in German. The Italian 
baritone, Paolo Silveri, was similarly handi- 
capped in trying to sing Rigoletto and Germont 
in English, and one felt that both he and Hotter 
lost in spontaneity and evocative power through 
being divested of their natural aura. When, in 
the interests of the ‘Opera in English’ move- 
ment, a famous German baritone fails to do 
full justice to Wagner, and a famous Italian 
baritone fails to do full justice to Verdi, we may 
well lament the bygone days when every opera 
used to be given in the original language. 

An attempt to carry on the old tradition, 
and, at the same time, to train English artists 
to sing with Italians in Italian, has been made 
at the Cambridge Theatre and the results have 
been as successful artistically as they have been 
unremunerative financially. The chief roles 
have in the main been entrusted to such ex- 
perienced singers as Stabile, Afro Poli, and 
Margherita Grandi, supported by English 
subordinates, and this blend of Anglo-Italian 
artistry has produced, especially in Don 
Pasquale and Falstaff, the most perfectly 
balanced operatic performances heard in this 
country since the days of pre-war Glynde- 
bourne. It is possible that this noble enterprise 
will founder for lack of public support. If so, 
we shall be left with our English translations 
and our English companies, and the one course 
remaining to the old-fashioned operatic de- 
votee will be to betake himself to the Continent 
as often as his purse allows him. 

It is paradoxical in the extreme that the 
present popular enthusiasm for intercourse 
with the Continent should be accompanied by 
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‘OPERA IN ENGLISH’ 


the ruthless anglicizing of an art which in 
Victorian and Edwardian England was pre- 
eminently an international affair. A large new 
public is showing signs of interesting itself in 
opera, and it is for our theatre managers to 
decide whether they are going to take the 
opportunity to familiarize this public with 
genuine continental culture. It is perhaps 
not even over-sanguine to suggest that some 
knowledge of foreign languages may be 
acquired by continually hearing opera sung in 
the original: it often happens that an English- 
man who is more of a musician than a linguist 
extricates himself from a difficult situation 
on a holiday abroad with the help of an 
operatic quotation. When Mr. Bernard Shaw 
wished to explain to an Italian waiter that 
each member of his party wished to pay his 


own share of the bill, he promptly quoted from 
Les Huguenots: ‘ciascun per se; per tutti il ciel’ 
to the admiration of his friends and the amused 
enlightenment of the natives; so that however 
perfunctory may be the linguistic instruction 
that opera-mania affords, it can occasionally 
be of use to the traveller. Even members 
of the public who are unable to profit lin- 
guistically by hearing opera in foreign lan- 
guages cannot fail to get something of the 
flavour of the Continent into their blood by 
continually seeing it played in continental 
style. Opera is of all art-forms the most 
potent to promote a better understanding be- 
tween nations, and, if the present policy of 
anglicizing is continued, a powerful means of 
furthering the British public’s sympathy with 
our continental neighbours will be lost. 


THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY' 
By E. D. MACKERNESS 


the recently published Everyman volume 
called Silver Poets of the Sixteenth Century, 
Gerald Bullett, the editor, states that he has 
included ‘all the songs and lyrical pieces that 
are unquestionably and distinctively’ by Wyatt. 
‘That being the case we may indeed be ex- 
tremely grateful (as the reviewers sometimes 
say) for a collection which gives the ‘general 
reader’ and the student an opportunity of 
sampling enough of Wyatt’s poetry to feel the 
force of Mr. Bullett’s ‘distinctively’ in the 
above quotation from his note prefaced to 
the section in which Wyatt is represented. His 
further remark, though, that Wyatt ‘is a poet 
who shows to best advantage in selection’, is 
open to question. Dr. Tillyard’s study, The 
Poetry of Sir Thomas Wyatt, remains an ad- 
mirable work largely because the criticism it 


Cy { offers is so sound; as an anthology, however, it 
does not afford to Wyatt the justice which Mr. . 


Bullett’s volume has now shown him; and it is 
to be hoped that with this really representative 
collection available under one cover readers 
-will be able to overcome for themselves the 


minor problem which Wyatt has long set the 
compilers of literary histories and surveys. 
From most works of that nature one would 
conclude, perhaps, that Wyatt was not a Major 
Poet like, say, Spenser or Donne. And yet, as 
an ‘innovator’ he cannot be passed over. He 
is, of course, one of the ‘two chief lanterns of 
light to all those that have since employed their 
paines upon English poetry’. The customary 
bracketing of “Wyatt and Surrey’, however, has 
(like other such linkages) been nothing but a 
bugbear. As far back as 1589 Puttenham could 
see ‘very little difference’ between the two 
poets. Sidney’s Apology mentions Surrey but 
not Wyatt. And subsequent commentators on 
the progress of English poetry have usually 
preferred Surrey’s verse, probably because 
Surrey fits in much more easily with popular 
notions of what an Elizabethan poet should be 
like—the ‘Elizabethan’ period being one that 
can be kept in mind without difficulty. The 
business of ‘placing’ Wyatt, involving as it does 
some recognition of divergent traditions and 
influences, is not quite so straightforward. And 
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THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY 


this essay makes no pretence of offering any- 
thing more than a series of suggestions relative 
to Wyatt’s writing. But a convenient starting- 
place, perhaps, is in an epitaph or Tribute 
which Surrey wrote after Wyatt’s death. In 
this Surrey speaks of Wyatt having ‘reft 
Chaucer the glory of his wit’. By ‘wit’ here 
Surrey means ‘poetical distinction’ rather than 
‘mother wit’; and Wyatt certainly never ex- 
hibits the Chaucerian kind of ‘wit’, dependent 
as that is on a maturely considered ‘social’ 
wisdom. But on the technical side Wyatt shows, 
as has been noticed, a frequent indebtedness 
to Chaucer’s work. In particular he seems to 
have drawn a good deal on what might be 
called the ‘vernacular heritage’ which Chaucer 
also shared; so that we find him using a 
number of words and phrases which, though 
appropriate enough in the works of Chaucer, 
Langland, and Gower, would seem, by com- 
parison with other constituents of his verse, to 
be somewhat obsolete by the time of Wyatt. 
Thus he talks of putting himself in PREsE, 
meaning in preparation for something; of a 
craft being in URE or in use; in his Sixth 
Penitential Psalm he calls upon the Lord to 
be his ‘Borrow’, a word meaning ‘pledge’ or 
‘security’ in Chaucer. And the number of 
words and idioms of direct Anglo-Saxon deri- 
vation in Wyatt’s poetry is very large: ‘I wot’, 
‘ye wot’, ‘hap’, ‘meed’, ‘narre’, ‘grame’, ‘lynn’, 
and so on occur with considerable frequency. 
They are often found as ‘end-stopping’ words 
in places where some degree of emphasis | is 
desired : 


To work me woe or spite. . . . 
Left whole and pure withouten peer. .. . 


and Wyatt has a noticeable predilection for 
short, sharp utterances rather than longer, 
measured speech rhythms. What he does with 
the simple stanza-forms found in the medieval 
carols and lyrics is quite distinguished in its 
way (as, for instance, in the given as 
Lxxx, in Gerald Bullett’s book, ‘Me list no 
more to sing Of love nor of such thing’). But 
though these older words and verse-formations 
do not strike us as outrageously archaic (they 
are usually an essential part of the poetry’s 
‘organization’ in a way that Spenser’s archaisms 


seldom are: as in the line ‘O miserable sorrow, 
withouten cure’ (Lxxix), where to substitute 
‘without’ for ‘withouten’ would produce an 
unsatisfactory redistribution of accent) we must 
not forget that some of Wyatt’s work is pedes- 
trian in quality, as, for example, much of his 
near-Skeltonic verse. Skelton has not been 
named as a specifically evil influence on Wyatt; 
but from such pieces as ‘I abide and abide and 
better abide’ it seems clear that Wyatt had no 
objection to taking over metrical schemes which 
Skelton had already established as ‘workable’. 
One feels, too, perhaps, that Skelton is behind 
a very ‘insincere’ and ‘un-Petrarchan’ love 
poem in which Wyatt appears to be carrying 
out a mere exercise: it begins “Tangled I was 
in love’s snare’ and has a concluding triplet 
used in much the same form in each stanza and 


concluding: 
But ha, ha, ha, full well is me 
For I am now at liberty. 


This poem is best evaluated by direct com- 
parison with the next one to it (xcm), ‘Longer 
to muse on its refuse’ . . . , where the subtly 
varied metrical scheme and shifting pauses help 
to communicate a mood of quiet argumenta- 
tiveness. But word-play is an important branch 
of Wyatt’s art (“But yet perchance some chance 
May chance to change my tune .. .’), and in 
many of the less serious poems where we might 
be tempted to detect Skelton’s ‘influence’ it is 
evident that Wyatt is merely experimenting. 
But that such writing was in a tradition that 
was still partly ‘popular’ is indicated by the 
fact that many of the verse forms which Wyatt 
seems to use in a markedly ‘personal’ way have 
the same rhythmical pointing as innumerable 
anonymous lyrics from many different sources. 
Wyatt is a ‘sophisticated’ poet: but he remains 
something of a ‘maker’, a traditional craftsman 
in verse. In his more serious poetry, as D. W. 
Harding points out in Scrutiny for December 
1946, Wyatt adheres (habitually, as it were) to 
the custom of placing two or more diverse and 
rhythmical units to make up the contents of 
one line, and does not therefore create the 
‘flowing’ rhythm which some scholars have 
considered his kind of verse ought to exhibit. 
(It is interesting and satisfactory to note that 
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THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY 


Mr. Bullett writes: ‘But since Surrey’s verse in 
general is metrically smoother (which is not 
to say better) than Wyatt’s....’ His introduc- 
tory remarks on Wyatt’s versification, it may 
also be said, are tactful and intelligent.) It 
might be suggested with caution that this 
slightly unreasonable demand on Wyatt, made 
intermittently ever since the days of Tottel’s 
Miscellany, is akin to another (but this time 
implicit rather than explicit) insistence that 
rhyme in poetry shall be noticeable and deci- 
sive. In the poem which Mr. Harding quotes, 
for example (‘Behold, love, thy power how she 
despiseth’), there is a fairly consistent ‘rhyme- 
scheme’: but the rhythmical impetus owes 
nothing to the fact that each line must ‘rhyme’ 
with the one following it. In the heroic couplet 
of, say, Pope—to use a familar example (though 
this quality can only be seen properly when the 
poetry in question is read at some length)— 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, or hesitate dislike— 


the final rhyme word of each pair of lines is, so 
to speak, continually pulling the verse towards 
itself: in Wyatt’s poem (to take two more 
rhyming lines) — 

And with some stroke revenge the displeasur 

Of the, and him: that sorrowe doth endur— 
something like a reverse process is taking place: 
it is the initial unit of each line which is im- 
pelling the movement forward. Hence, in this 
example, the importance of the pause after 
‘him’: it marks off the concluding phrase 
appropriately and decisively. In this way, 
perhaps, what has been claimed as one of 
Wyatt’s most intolerable faults, his rhyming of 
‘unstressed ultimates’ (‘harbour’ with ‘ban- 
ner’, ‘suffer’ and ‘displeasure’, &c.), is partly 
explained. Sidney may have had Wyatt, 
among others, in mind when, in the Apologia, 
he wrote: ‘Besides these [i.e. Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Criseyde, the Mirror for Magistrates, Surrey’s 
Lyrics and the Shepherd’s Calendar| do I not 
remember to have seen but few . . . printed, 
that have poetical sinews in them: for proof 
whereof, let but most of the verses be put in 
prose, and then ask the meaning: and it will be 
found that one verse did but beget another, 
without ordering at the first what should be at 


the last... .’ It is, of course, the absence of 
conscious ‘ordering’ of this kind which makes 
Wyatt’s poetry distinguished. 

But if Wyatt demonstrably continues older 
traditions his ‘innovations’ do not have to go 
completely unnoticed. Silver Poets of the Six- 
teenth Century contains poems in all the metrical 
forms—ottava rima, terza rima, the sonnet, and 
the heroic quatrain—which he took over from 
Italian poets. And it reprints an interesting 
translation from Petrarch. But it is no easier 
to assess Wyatt’s debt to Petrarch than to 
anyone else. Dr. Tillyard has suggested that 
Wyatt went to Petrarch, not so much for what 
he could find in him to imitate or appropriate, 
but in order to subscribe (in practice) to the 
belief then current that it was something of an 
act of patriotism to compose in one’s own 
tongue, while employing poetical forms used 
in other languages. Now and then he does 
borrow an image or turn of phrase from an 
Italian master; but what he takes never as- 
sumes the form of an ‘apparatus’, by means of 
which poems can be fabricated at will. In one 
respect, of course, he does follow an important 
Petrarchan convention fairly closely: he uses 
the stock persona of the hopelessly suffering 
lover. In a six-stanza poem (xx) beginning 
‘Since Love will needs that I shall love Of very 
force I must agree’, for instance, we find the 
lover in ‘wretched state’, with ‘no redress’, 
cruelty as his reward, and soon. Each stanza 
merely restates the main theme and there is the 
same lack of development as in scores of six- 
teenth-century complaints. The concluding 
line of each stanza, however, is worth noting: 
‘To serve and suffer patiently’. For ‘patience’ 
is, in several of Wyatt’s poems, the means of 
withstanding ‘Froward Fortune’s train’. For, 
very frequently, the feeling in Wyatt’s love- 
poems is not so much that of despair as that of 
frustration. It may seem fatuous to attempt 
a distinction between two things which are 
really the same: but ‘despair’ and ‘frustration’ 
cover two possible differences of attitude. The 
despairing lover is, of course, ‘frustrated’: but 
the characteristic mark of his state of mind is 
that he habitually tends to luxuriate in his 
misfortune; and consequently his range of 
expression is to some extent limited: a poetic 
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THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY 


illustration of this is Surrey’s ‘O loathsome 
place, where I have seen and heard my dear 
. .” in which the poet allows the ‘place’ to 

prompt him into gloomy reminiscence and 
conjecture: 

But happy is that man 

That scaped hath the grief 

That love well teach him can. ... 


And Wyatt’s “There was never nothing more 
me pained’ may be said to have had its origin 
in ‘despair’. The poet has to hear his mistress 
bewailing the fact that she ever loved him: the 
substance of the third and fourth stanzas is 
summed up in the repeated ‘Alas the while!’ 
and, in the fifth stanza, the mistress is still 
wringing her hands and weeping. Finally: 


Her pains tormented me so sore 

That comfort had I none; 

But cursed my fortune more and more 
To see her sob and grone. .. . 


The situation remains unaltered—because the 
lover does not propose to do anything about it. 
In case of the feeling which we might call 
‘frustration’, some degree of detachment, and 
therefore of comprehension, is implied. The 
pervasive gentleness, for example, in a piece 
like this (xxxmt) : 
My hope, alas, hath me abused 
And vain rejoicing hath me fed; 
Lust and joy have me refused 
And careful plaint is in their stead... . 


suggests that Wyatt had ‘balanced’ the sense of 
frustration which was the occasion of the poem 
and was prepared to approach it critically— 
in a manner quite different from that exhibited 
by the other poem. The movement, for one 
thing, is carefully controlled, the vocabulary 
is noticeably more ‘philosophical’ (‘assurance’, 
‘truth’, ‘fortune’s forge’, &c.). Slowly, dis- 
passionately, the emotion is being recollected 
in mental calm: at the same time it is being 
apprehended and evaluated intellectually. 

At this stage, perhaps, it may be of interest 
to consider how far Wyatt anticipates some of 
the ‘metaphysical’ poets. Dr. Tillyard points 
out the ‘dramatic’ quality of Wyatt’s shorter 
poems, which, he says, marks him off from most 
writers of love-lyrics, and especially those of 


the Middle Ages. From this it follows that 
Wyatt was not satisfied with merely enunciat- 
ing a state of feeling, but rather laboured to 
enact the conflict which always arises in the 
case of all but the very simplest emotional 
experiences. A good example of this is (xx): 

What rage is this? what furor of what kind? 

What power, what plague doth weary thus 

my mind? 
Within my bones to rankle is assigned 
What poison pleasant sweet? 


This poem of five stanzas is essentially dramatic. 
The roused lover is, as it were, expostulating 
frankly with an imagined mistress, and the 
feeling unfolds itself admirably. Each stanza 
takes the matter forward and the whole poem 
is almost histrionic, yet never ‘rhetorical’ in 
the theatrical sense—the poet’s innate refine- 
ment prohibits that. 


Oppress thou dost, and hast of him no cure; 

Nor yet no plaint my pity can procure, 

Fierce tiger fell, Lord rock without recure 
Cruel rebel into love. 


But what makes Wyatt so truly dramatic and, 
on occasion, so very much like Donne, is the 
fact that in many of his best poems he is 
carrying on a process which might be called 
the formation of attitudes within the framework 
of the poem itself. In a typical piece of ordinary 
Elizabethan love-poetry the attitudes to the 
‘experience’ have generally been settled on 
before the poem commences. Thus, in this 
piece by Sidney: 

Who hath his fancy pleased 

With fruits of happy sight 

Let here his eyes be raised 

On Nature’s sweetest light. . . . 

Look then and die. The pleasure 

Doth answer well the pain... . 


The mistress is conceived as the paragon of 
beauty and as such deserves worship: yet the 
unworthy lover is incapacitated from appre- 
ciating true beauty: the loved one is the basilisk : 
pain is part of the normal response to love and 
so on. The poet’s skill consists, to a large 
extent, in making his poem embody these 
sentiments in a pleasing and easily assimilated 
‘texture’. The poetic diction (‘Nature’s 
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THE TRANSITIONAL NATURE OF WYATT’S POETRY 


sweet-light’, &c.) is matched by an emphatic 
rhythm and contrived sureness of rhyme. Ina 
four-stanza poem by Wyatt, however, ‘What 
death is worse than this’ (xv), the poet strives 
to realize and master a yet-unexplored situation. 
Each stanza brings forward some new develop- 
ment. In the first the prospect of a ‘death’ (of 
the spirit) ensuing from the absence of ‘delight’ 
is contemplated: in the second the poet 
observes that though he is alive his heart is 
elsewhere, and 

Heartless, alas, what man 

May long endure? 


So he might just as well be dead. (To regard 
that ‘heartless’ as a felicitous ambiguity is not 
perhaps reading too much into the lines.) The 
conclusion is thus both paradoxical and un- 
certain. 

Thus doth my torment grow 

In deadly dread. 

Alas, who might live so 

Alive is dead... . 


But it has been reached through a series of 
stages unforeseen at the commencement of the 
poem. The procedure is not perhaps very 
subtle in this particular case, and tends to- 
wards an innocent play of ideas rather than to 
any close examination of feeling. But that it 
had interesting capabilities we know from the 
poetry of Donne, who uses it habitually. Wyatt, 
of course, does not draw on the ‘intellectual’ 
background associated with the metaphysical 
poets; and there are few suggestions of any- 
thing like a sustained use of conceits in his 
work. In a poem beginning “To cause accord 
or to agree’ (xLuI) a certain resemblance to the 
metaphysical manner appears in the treatment 
of contrary ideas, but it fades away after the 
second stanza. Dr. Tillyard compares Wyatt’s 
‘roughness’ to that of Donne and notes an 
interesting element of unexpectedness in his 
verse, quoting the well-known lines (mz) : 

They flee from me, that sometime did me seek 

With naked foot sraLKinG in my chamber. ... 


And he also throws out a hint of one way in 
which, more generally, Wyatt may be found 
to have a good deal in common with the 
metaphysical poets. Wyatt, he says, was a man 
of vital and passionate sensibility ; in his lightest 
verses he is emphatic even when trivial: but 
levity was not constitutional with him—when 
he is trifling he does so ‘seriously’ because 
trifling for him is an interesting activity, not 
merely a form of respectable dissipation. A 
soldier and a scholar, Wyatt appears to have 
been courtier, sportsman, musician, traveller, 
and statesman all in one. His social back- 
ground was not, in certain essentials, dissimilar 
to that in which men like Sir Henry Wootton, 
Lord Herbert, and Donne grew to maturity. 
If Wyatt’s ‘trifling’ is anything to go by, it may 
be that in him the faculties which make a sharp 
distinction between the serious and the non- 
serious aspects of our experience had not be- 
come differentiated. In his poetry the qualities 
which characterize the ‘metaphysical’ poets 
are incipient rather than even partially 
developed. 

In his book Music and Poetry of the English 
Renaissance, Bruce Pattison has shown the 
extent to which Wyatt’s poetic creativity was 
conditioned by the music used as a setting for 
his words. Dr. Pattison writes: ‘Wyatt often 
provides as refrain a short line which the 
composer can either set to a slower movement 
than the rest of the stanza or else repeat as many 
times as he likes to form a coda.’ And he 
quotes: “The knot which first my heart did 
strain’ (Lxx). It was, no doubt, Wyatt’s 
natural respect for the traditional relationship 
between the poet and the musician which 
largely accounts for the ‘transitional’ nature of 
his lyric poetry. He died in 1542. A hundred 
years later the notion of ‘sung poetry’ such as 
appears to have been common enough among 
the Tudor court poets was slightly anachronis- 
tic. And by that time his conception of satire, 
similar as it is on the one hand to Dunbar’s 
and on the other to Donne’s, was also, it need 
hardly be said, slightly outmoded. 
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NASHE’S THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 


SOME MARLOVIAN ECHOES 
By LYNETTE anp EVELINE FEASEY 


EN Thomas Nashe finished writing his 
tale of The Unfortunate Traveller he added 
the date, 27 June 1593. 

On 27 June 1593 London had for many 
weeks been in a highly disturbed state. It was 
in the grip of the plague. Suspicion and per- 
secution were rife. The Puritan Separatist 
leaders, Barrow, Greenwood, and Penry, were 
accused of sedition and hanged. Sir William 
Stanley, the Catholic traitor, was known to be 
planning invasion; Henry Young and others 
were coining money for treasonable purposes 
in Sir Griffin Markham’s chambers. Riots 
were threatened against the foreign traders 
resident in London and Dr. Julius Caesar and 
his fellow Commissioners conducted a house-to- 
house search for seditious papers with authority 
to put suspected persons to the extremity of 
torture. Thomas Kyd, suspected of sedition 
and found in possession of atheistical docu- 
ments, was put to the torture and implicated 
Christopher Marlowe. Marlowe himself was 
arrested and released; reports to the Privy 
Council accused him, however, of atheism and 
coining and treason. On 30 May he was slain 
in a Deptford tavern by Ingram Frizer who, 
mainly on the evidence of Poley and Skeres, both 
government intelligence agents, was granted 
the Queen’s pardon on 28 June 1593. London 
must have been seething with rumours when 
Nashe finished his very curious tale—a tale of 
poets, of plague and persecution, of Puritans 
and their poisonous malice against atheistical 
writers, of coining and treason and intelligence 
agents and murder—and chose for the motto 
of his tale the surely significant words, Qui 
audiunt, audita dicunt. 

In the ‘Induction to the dapper Mounseir 
Pages of the Court’, which replaces the usual 
Address to the Gentlemen Readers, Nashe 
announces—in the person of the supposed 
Narrator, Jack Wilton—the subject of the 


gossip he proposes to relate: 


‘Novus, nova, novum, which is in English, 
newes of the maker.’ (p. 255)' 


The poet, or maker, to whom reference is 
ostensibly made is Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey. But apart from references to Geraldine, 
and the fact that the poems supposed to have 
been written by him—but actually, of course, 
by Nashe—are in sonnet form, there is little to 
suggest the real Surrey. On the other hand, 
the impetuous energy of the poet, his impas- 
sioned speech, the abundance of comparisons 
suggesting light and radiance and richness, the 
imagery of the heavens, of the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, and the numerous forceful verbs 
of action, all strongly suggest reference to 
Christopher Marlowe. Indeed it seems as if 
Nashe is using the technique he admittedly 
uses when writing of Harvey—that of ‘knock- 
ing him about the eares with his own stile’*— 
but here he uses it in a spirit not of contemp- 
tuous hostility but of amused admiration. 

Surrey tells Wilton of his love for the ‘statelie 
Geraldine’. 


‘Her high exalted sunne beames have set 
the Phenix neast of my breast on fire, and I 
my selfe have brought Arabian spiceries of 
sweet passions and praises, to furnish out the 
funerall flames of my follie.’ (p. 243) 


When he determines to travel Geraldine 
charges him to visit Florence and hold a 
tournament in her honour: 


‘Faine would I bee knowne where I was 
borne, faine would I have thee knowen 
where fame sits in her chiefest Theater.’ 


(p- 254) 


The reference to the “Theater’ would appear 
to be significant. Parting from his ‘more than 


1 All references are to Dr. R. B. McKerrow’s edition 
of The Unfortunate Traveller in Works of Thomas Nashe, 
vol. ii. 

2 Have With You to Saffron Walden: McKerrow, iii, p. 29. 
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NASHE’S THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 


celestiall Geraldine’ with ‘heart scalding sighes’, 
he goes to the University of Wittenberg—which 
the Elizabethan reader, we know, identified as 
Cambridge'—and hears an absurd speech by 
the orator Vanderhulke—whom Nashe him- 
self admitted later to be Gabriel Harvey.” 

At Florence Surrey visits the house where 
Geraldine was born and becomes ‘so impas- 
sioned that in the open street, but for me’, says 
Jack Wilton, ‘he would have made an oration 
in prayse of it’. 

‘O, but when he came to the chamber 
where his Geraldines cleere Sunbeames first 
thrust themselves into this cloud of flesh, and 
acquainted mortalitie with the purity of 
Angels, then did his mouth overflow with 
magnificats, his tong thrust the starres out 
of heaven and eclipsed the Sun and Moone 
with comparisons; Geraldine was the soule 
of heaven, the sole daughter and heir to 


primus motor. The alcumie ofhis eloquence, — 


out of the incomprehensible drossie matter 
of cloudes and aire, distilled no more quint- 
escence than would make his Geraldine com- 
pleat faire.’ (p. 270) 


Here we find an echo of Nashe’s earlier pas- 
sage describing writers of blank verse as ‘ideot 
Art-masters, that intrude themselves to our 
eares as the Alcumists of eloquence’>—a passage 
which almost certainly applies to Marlowe— 

inked with an echo of famous lines by Marlowe 
himself: 


If all the pens that ever poets held... 
If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy . . .* 


Surrey falls in love with Diamante and, 
imagining her to be his Geraldine, courts her 
‘in tearmes correspondent’. 

‘Who would have learned to write an ex- 
cellent passion, might have bin a perfect 
tragick poet, had he but attended halfe the 
extremitie of his lament. Passion upon pas- 


' Preface to second edition of Christ’s Tears: McKer- 
row, ii, p. 182. 

2 Have With You to Saffron Walden: McKerrow, iii, p. 31. 

3 Epistle before Greene’s Menaphon: McKerrow, iii, 
313. 

4 1 Tamburlaine, v. 1, ll. 164-5 (Mermaid edition). 


sion would throng one on anothers necke, 
he wold praise her beyond the moone and 
starres. ... He praised, he praied, he desired 
and besought her to pittie him that perisht 
for her. From this his intranced mistaking 
extasie could no man remove him. Who 
loveth resolutely wil include everything under 
the name of his love. From prose hee would 
leape into verse, and with these or such like 
rimes assault her. 
If I must die, O, let me choose my death: 
Sucke out my soule with kisses, cruell 
maide. 
Sadly and verily, if my master sayde true 
(comments the irrepressible Jack Wilton), I 
shoulde if I were a wench make many men 
quickly immortall.’ (p. 262) 
Apart from the unmistakable echo of Mar- 
lowe’s famous lines in praise of Helen— 


Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss, 
Her lips suck forth my soul. . .5 


the reference to a ‘tragick poet’, the verbs of 
energy, ‘throng’, ‘leape’, ‘assault’, and the use 
of such characteristic words as ‘resolutely’ and 
‘exstacie’ all point to Marlowe. And both the 
expression ‘he wold praise her beyond the 
moone and starres’ and the earlier one, ‘his 
tong thrust the starres out of heaven, and 
eclipsed the Sun and Moone with comparisons’, 
suggest Tamberlaine’s praise of the beauty of 
Zenocrate’s eyes which 

Make, in the mantle of the richest night, 

The moon, the planets and the meteors, 

light.® 

Indeed we can well use of Surrey’s love for 
Geraldine the words in which Dr. F. S. Boas 
describes Faustus’s love for Helen: ‘He etherial- 
izes her in cosmic and mythological simili- 
tudes.’7 

Other lines in Surrey’s sonnets are remini- 
scent of lines from Marlowe’s plays. When 
Geraldine is ill, for example, Surrey composes 
an ‘extemporal dity’ which includes the line: 

Sicknesse, how darst thou one so faire in- 

vade? (p. 254) 


5 Doctor Faustus, scene xiv, ll. 85-6 (Mermaid edition). 
© Tamburlaine, v. 3, ll. 42-5. 
7 Dr. F. S. Boas, Christopher Marlowe (1940), p. 216. 
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which suggests Tamberlaine’s cry when he, too, 
is sick: 
What daring god torments my body thus? ... 
Shall sickness prove me now to bea man...?! 


or his cry when Zenocrate is sick: 


Proud fury and intolerable fit, 
That dares torment the body of my love.? 


And in the same poem we find the line: 
Starres fall to fetch fresh light from hir rich 
eyes, 
which recalls Dido’s 
And when we whisper, then the stars fall 


down, 
To be partakers of our honey talk.? 


The description of Surrey’s armour on the 
occasion of the tournament in honour of 
Geraldine abounds in the suggestions of light 
and the reflection of light so characteristic of 
Marlowe’s poetic style. The trappings of his 
horse, for instance, are bolstered out with 
‘rough plumed silver plush, in full proportion 
and shape of an Estrich’, and on the pinion of 
each wing were embossed ‘christall eyes where- 
in wheelewise were circularly ingrafted sharpe 
pointed diamonds, as rayes from those eyes 
derived’. 

‘Such a fine dim shine did these christall 
eies and these round enranked diamonds 
make . . . as if it had bin a candle in a paper 
lanterne, or a gloworme in a bush by night, 
glistering through the leaves and briers. . . . 
The worde to this device was Aculeo alatus, 
I spread my wings onely spurd with her 
eyes. The morale of the whole is this . . . he, 
no lesse burning-sighted than the estrich, 
spurde on to the race of honor by the sweet 
rayes of his mistres eyes, perswaded himself 
he should outstrip all other running to the 
goale of glorie. . . . The order of his shielde 
was this: it was framed like a burning glasse, 
beset round with flame coloured feathers. ...’ 
(p. 272). 

Since throughout his descriptions of Surrey 
the poet most prominently in Nashe’s mind 

1 2 Tamburlaine, v. 3, ll. 42-5. 

2 Thid. 4, ll. 78-9. 

% Dido, Queen of Carthage, tv. 4, ll. 53-4. 


appears to have been, not the historical Earl of 
Surrey, but Christopher Marlowe, so recently 
dead, his fine tribute to poets in general—and 
one poet in particular—becomes of peculiar 
interest. 

‘Destinie never defames hir selfe but when 
shee lets an excellent Poet die: if there been 
anie sparke of Adams Paradized perfection 
yet emberd up in the breastes of mortall 
men, certainelie God hath bestowed that his 
perfectest image on Poets. . . . Despised are 
they of the worlde, because they are not of 
the world: their thoughts are exalted above 
the worlde of ignorance and all earthly con- 
ceits. 

‘As sweet Angelicall queristers they are 
continually conversant in the heaven of Arts: 
heaven itselfe is but the highest height of 
knowledge; . . . happie, thrice happie, are 
they whom God hath doubled his spirite 
uppon, and given a double soule unto to be 
Poets.’ (p. 242) 

It would certainly be difficult to name a poet 
of whom it could more justly be said than of 
Marlowe that to him ‘heaven itselfe is but the 
highest height of knowledge’. 

Surrey, says Jack Wilton, was ‘liberalitie 
itselfe . . . a Prince in content because a Poet 
without peere’. 

‘My Heroicall Master exceeded in this 
supernatural kinde of wit; he entertained no 
grosse earthly spirit of avarice, nor weake 
womanly spirite of pusillanimitie and feare 
that are fained to be of water, but admirable, 
airie and firie spirites of freedome, magna- 
nimitie and bountihood.’ (p. 242) 

So, too, the publisher of Marlowe’s Lucan 
speaks of that ‘pure Elementall wit Chr. Mar- 
low’, and Drayton declares that Marlowe 

Had in him those brave translunary things 

That our first poets had: his raptures were 

All air and fire.* 4 

Though written later these tributes bear 
witness to the impression Marlowe’s poetry 
made on his contemporaries, and strengthen 
the impression gained by the reader of The 


4 Drayton: Of Poets and Poesy. 
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NASHE’S THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER 


Unfortunate Traveller that in the figure of the 
Earl of Surrey Nashe is paying deliberate tri- 
bute to Christopher Marlowe. 

It is interesting to compare the description 
of Surrey and the tribute to the poets with the 
tribute—introduced with little or no relevance 
to the story-framework—to the satirist Aretine; 
here again it is difficult to believe that Nashe 
is concerned with the real Aretine. Nashe was 
an admirer of Aretine and had written of him 
before, for example, in Pierce Penilesse: 


‘We want an Aretine here among us, that 

- might strip these golden asses out of their 

gaie trappings, and after he had ridden them 

to death with railing, leave them on the 
dunghill for carrion.” 


The tone of the passage in The Unfortunate 
Traveller is very different from this: it is a 
spirited, and indeed moving, defence of him 
against the attacks of his maligners. It is 
curious to find in this defence of Aretine 
phrases which markedly resemble those used 
in the tribute to Surrey and the poets; and 
there is the same marked change from Nashe’s 
usual racy narrative style. 


‘It was one of the wittiest knaves that ever 
God made. If out of so base a thing as inke 
there may bee extracted a spirite, hee writ 
with nought but the spirite of inke, and his 
stile was the spiritualitie of artes, and nothing 
else. . . . His pen was sharp pointed lyke a 
poinyard ; no leafe he wrote on but was lyke 

. Learning he had, and a conceit exceed- 
ing all learning, to quintescence everything 
which hee heard. . . . His tongue and his in- 
vention were foreborne; what they thought, 
they would confidently utter. . . . His lyfe he 
contemned in comparison of the libertie of 

speech.’ (pp. 264-5) 

This does not sound very much like Aretine 
who was renowned, as Dr. McKerrow says, for 
‘the intolerable violence of his satire’: it does, 
on the other hand, sound very much like the 
fiery and outspoken Marlowe. 

Nashe then defends Aretine against the 


1 McKerrow, i, p. 242. 


accusation brought against him by some ‘dull 
braine maligners of his’ of being the author of 
the somewhat mysterious atheistical book De 
tribus impostoribus Mundi, which attacks Moses, 
Christ, and Mahomet. Nashe claims that it 
was written by ‘one of Machivels followers and 
disciples’ and put forth under Aretine’s name 
long after Aretine ‘had sealed up his eloquent 
spirit in the grave’. It is impossible not to 
recall that according to rumour Marlowe also 
was supposed to have written such a book. 
Thomas Beard, the Puritan preacher, writes in 
1598, for instance, ‘hee denied God and his 
sonne Christ, and not only in word blasphemed 
the Trinities, but also (as it is credibly reported) 
wrote bookes against it, affirming our Saviour 
to be but a deceiver, and Moses to be but a 
conjurer and seducer of the people’.? 

The tone of the passage answering the charge 
of immorality is certainly curious—if Nashe 
really means it to apply to Aretine who, as 
McKerrow says, was ‘universally infamous for 
the licentiousness of much of his work’. 


‘If lascivious he were, he may answere — 


_ with Ovid, Vita verecunda est, musa iocosa 
mea est; My lyfe is chast though wanton be 
my verse. Tell mee, who is travelled in his- 
tories, what good poet is, or ever was there, 
who hath not hadde a lyttle spice of wanton- 
nesse in his dayes?’ (p. 266) 

But most curious of all is the final epitaph: 
‘Aretine, as long as the world lives shalt 
thou live. . . . Peace to thy Ghost, and yet 
methinkes so indefinite a spirit should have 
no peace or intermission of paines, but be 
penning ditties to the archangels in another 
world. Puritans, spue forth the venome of 
your dull inventions. A toade swels with 
thicke troubled poison, you swell with 
poisonous perturbations. Your malice hath 
not a cleere dram of anie inspired disposi- 
tion.’ (p. 266) 
Reading this epitaph we are reminded of 
Faustus’s poignant cry: 
O God, 
If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 


2 Thomas Beard, Theatre of God’s Judgments. 
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Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ran- 
somed me, 

Impose some end to my incessant pain! . . . 

O, no end is limited to damned souls." 

Here it is incongruously, but deliberately, 
associated not with ‘damned souls’ but with 
‘the archangels’. We are reminded, too, of 
George Peele’s epitaph on Marlowe, also writ- 
ten in June 1593, where ‘Marley, the Muses’ 
darling’ is described as 

‘Fit to write passions for the souls below’.? 

This linking of phrases which echo, on the 


one hand, lines written by Marlowe and, on 
the other, a line written about him can hardly 
be other than intentional and significant. It 
strongly suggests that the supposed defence of 
Aretine is, in fact, a defence of ‘poore deceassed 
Kit Marlow’ who was being ‘most notoriously 
and vilely dealt with’,? not only by Gabriel 
Harvey but by those other ‘dull-braine ma- 
ligners of his’, the Puritan preachers, whose 
‘poisonous perturbations’ have influenced Mar- 
lowe’s reputation throughout more than three 
centuries. 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY 1874-1948 


E heard the silent language of the hills, 
The oft-repeated anthem of the sea; 
The peasant in the poet, there set free 
From academe and sheiling, bent their wills 
To fit a human tongue and, dowered by each, 
Clothed power and passion, elemental man, 
Mountain and ocean, making one firm clan 


Newly incarnate into godlike speech. 


Thus the immortal gift, largess to life: 
But loss in love time never can repay 
To one who hears, across the waning day, 
The tremulous beauty of that gentle voice— 
Music in words and each the perfect choice— 
Joy born eternally where pain was rife. 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


HE CALLS THE STARS BY THEIR NAMES‘ 


OO long I loiter by the glimmering weirs, 
Where drowning stars run mirror’d in the 
night. 
Unfold thy silver petals, Betelgeuse. 
Thou too, tall-turbaned Pasha of the Height, 
Scattering largess of diamond light, 
Imperious Aldebaran, all a-fire. 
And thou, aflame upon thy funeral pyre, 
Vega all-glorious, rosily alight, 
With plumy sceptre and aigrene. blue 
white, 
And all thy trooping train 


Of torchlight dancers tumbling high amain, 

And clapping cloudy timbrels. And Sirius, 
thou, 

With serried fire down-streaming from thy 
brow,— 

Disperse with darkness this my dolour now, 

And lamp my paths again. 

Come, Pleiades and Wain, 

Come, Mars and Venus, come— 

Light me who darkling roam 

By these star-streaming waters, light me home. 


THE SUMMER BEE* 


the red taverns of the rose 
The summer bee a-boozing goes, 
Zig-zagging in and out and in 
With such a winding-wounding din, 
It seems not he but thunder-showers 
Are playing havoc with the flowers. 


1 Doctor Faustus, scene xvi, ll. 98-101, 104. 


How well this old pub-crawler knows 

The wonder of the vintage rose! 

All summer mumbles in his croon 

When he dive-bombs the best saloon 

Till, with his wreckage strewn around, 

Dead-drunk, he crashes to the ground. 
A. V. BOWEN (1901-47) 


2 Peele, Prologue to Honour of the Garter. 


3 Preface to second edition of Christ’s Tears: McKerrow, ii, pp. 180-1. 
+ By the kindness of his widow we are privileged to print these hitherto unpublished poems. 
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EXHIBIT 464 


(The bronze of Siva as Lord of the Dance, Exhibition 


LACK-FACED god of fantastic dances, 
Poised on a globe of molten troubles, 
Glancing to the right with bright eyes laughing, 

Fingers delicately flexed and pointing, 
Ah! at what? To chaos opening, 

Worlds dissolving, the centuries shattered, 
Brahm awaking, cosmos ended? 


Long before Gian, moulding in Bologna, 
Made the glory of his merry Hermes, 


of Indian Art, London, 1948) 


You were conceived of an unknown artist 
To image the pride of Brahmanic intellect 
Functioning remote in serene detachment. 


Beautiful you are in your dancing laughter, 
Trampling our troubles. But, my heart yearns 
after 
The love of the Man Who has borne our sorrows 
And brought to blossom a new creation. 
Ss. G. DUNN 


MODERN TITHONUS 


(i) 
love with Dawn and all she meant to 
him 
He asked that she might still frequent his 
skies, 
Cool his hot noon, illume his evening dim 
And kiss awake again, his night-dulled eyes. 


(ii) 
And so he came to learn man’s true desire 
Is day’s full course—down sunripe fields to 
reap 
And thence, through mellowing light and 
slackening fire, 
To self-annulling self-fulfilling sleep. 
G. M. HORT 


A FORGOTTEN HARBOUR 


OW, in the December dusk, facing the grey 
Sweep of water, guarded by the heron, 
When the mist clots the sedges, and the 
sibilant 
Wind only crenellates the bay 
Into a honeycomb of wave and foam, 
I see the ships of the long-dead centuries 
Slip into harbour, nose to their anchorage. 


First the flat, osier coracles that float like shells 
On the wrack after a storm, and then the 


serpent 
Upreared crests of the Phoenician ships 
Stained with ochre, the eye upon their hulls 
Staring lidless, lest the pilot sleep. 
And one by one the galleys creeping up 
Over the bar, like spiders, over a web 
Of water, stroking the waves with oars like legs. 
Then those, the invaders, nervous with freight 
of horses, 
Whose furled nostrils scent the dangerous foam. 


Saxons, Normans, eager for the shallow 
Shores that grate below the wooden keels, 


The wooded inlets, and the sheep-shorn turf 

Of juniper-shadowed downs sweet with herbs, 

And the round merchantmen seeking Cathay, 

For whom the Tritons still pulsed their hollow 
conches, 

On whose charts inermnids swam, and the 
known earth 

Shelved into nothingness, oblivion 

Shrouded in mists haunted by the albatross. 


In line the warships, sighting the Armada, 
Muscular, blunt, and squat as herds of bulls 
That paw the earth, and gather for the shock 
Of combat, then the vessels of the line 
Stooping before the wind, their rigging taut, 
Their canvas spread, the sunlight on the brass, 
The cannon, and the piles of ball, like fruit. 
And then the Indiamen, graceful as birds, 
Mallards in skeins, unravelled by the breeze, 
Sails curved, like swans, white as the wrack of 
cloud, 
Presaging sunlight and the open sea 
Blue as the winter shadows on the hills. 
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A FORGOTTEN HARBOUR 


Now mist has fallen, only the cries of birds, 

The lapping waves, the crisp and brittle 
fraying 

Of water in the sedges and the grass 

Disturbs the peace of the neglected harbour, 

Silted, shallow, where only the wrecked boat 
lies 


Bleached white as bone by years of salt and 
wind, 

With naked ribs, stranded upon the shingle, 

A fossil, a relic, like those shrouded in chalk 

On inland downs, from which the shrinking 
seas 

Ebbed back a thousand centuries ago 

MARGARET STANLEY. WRENCH 


BEFORE WE MAKE AN END 


EFORE we make an end, hear this: 
Each way apart from you I go 
Will lead me to you. All I do 
Without your knowledge, you will know. 
All things my brain and hands invent 
Will be the fruit of your intent. 
And in my sight the poor and small 
Unwanted things will glow, for all 
My pain of living shall be bound 
In you who blessed me with the wound. 


For you, the only one I want, 

Have taught me how to be content 
With what I hold, till stretching higher 
I reach above all known desire. 

And there beyond these human harms, 
My soul is harboured in your arms. 


PHOEBE HESKETH 


LOOKING-IN 


S. MARY TURNER, Bidford-on-Avon, 
Leaning on the parapet, Evensong to 
supper, 
Watching the weaving light-ropes on the weeds, 
Saw her sister’s face, her sister May’s, 
Plain as I see you now, 
Smiling bravely from the sunlit wrinkles, 
And her hair flowing across the weeds, not with 
them, 
And her face not ripple-green nor ripple 
shining 
But pink as you never saw in any river, 
Pink as you never saw on any woman 
Except a one like Mrs. Turner’s sister 
Dead from the coal-gas waves, the hoing 
nipples 
Giving her death like sow’s milk its crede 
kindness, 
She with a tumour draining, draining at her, 
Day and night; 
Her last letter said it, written from Vancouver, 
Although no mention there of Ending Things; 
Something of Bidford, 
Something of apple-bloom and cherry-picking, 
Something of her green fields: 
No news till post came, days on days to follow; 


Except the old smile straining up from water, 
Skin-ripple water-ripple crossing smoothly, 
False pink of over-health her still heart veiling, 
No news from May to Mary. 


Mr. Turner. No point. No point in it. 
What she say, Mary, that you don’t know now? 
(Now that the post has crossed the tided waters; 
What had the Avon waters clearer in them, 
More than the paper May’s strange husband 
Pained so to cover? May’s strange husband, 
His loyal loops, his care-thick crossings, 
stops.) 
Mary. What’s he? 
I never knew the man. All letters are dead 
letters. 
There was May living and smiling through her 
poison-roses, 
Come all that way—and I don’t mean 
Vancouver— 
Come all that way to say that way’s not far 
Nor May far either. Glory to God, say I. 
A very simple woman, Mary Turner. 
But Mr. Turner sucks an empty pipe; 
No point, says Mr. Turner. Glory to God. 
D. MATTAM 
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HAVE known the promise fail, 
Seen passion fall to dust; 

But love like yours endures 
In the gold of human trust. 


So bind me not with kisses, 
Nor hold me with a vow, 
But take me with your truth 
For ever and for now. 
K. G. HOFFMAN 


CONVERSATION IN SPRING 


ND is it well with you, 
Dear child of God, 
Who loved the light yet chose 
So dark a bed? 


That blue-as-hyacinth day, 
Before the spring, 

Closed in such quiet, it scarcely 
Seemed a wrong 


That you should fold your petals 
With its own, 

And fall to sleeping then, 

Your work all done. 


And now once more earth turns 

To crocus-time, 

What else should love remember 
But your name? 

First primroses like candles 
Light the wood; 

Sharp through the bark and bracken 
Breaks the bud. 


Does life wake at this season 
Where you are: 

Birds build, the catkin swing, 
And sleepers stir 

From winter-dream towards 
The sun; and death 

Only the name our fear 
Gives a new birth? 

Or is your universe 

All shrouded, child: 

Sap dry, star quenched—an earless, 
Eyeless cold? 


In the green time, bring 
Solace to my soul, 

You who could set it chiming 
Like a bell. 


All day spoke in that breath: 

Sister, be still: 

I am bird, bud, the hidden spring of growth, 
Leaf, life and flower of your morning faith, 


And it is well. 
MARGARET WILLY 


‘THE UNKNOWN OMAR KHAYYAM’ 
By J. A. CHAPMAN 


f twelve pages, issued by the Kenion - 


Press, and priced four shillings, or fourpence 
per page. It contains ‘79 quatrains translated 
by Yusuf Khan’. 

The translator begins with the assertion 
(it is not without its truth) that FitzGerald, 
borrowing from other poets than ‘Umar Khay- 
yam, and adding ‘inventions of his own’, simply 

adapted his Persian texts to the materialist 


thought of his time. He has these words, far- 
ther down in his single page of preface (on the 
inside of his cover) : “We believe that a transla- 
tion of this great poet and thinker which can 
claim to be poetry, and is not so scholarly that 
few could want to read it, is worth the price 
indicated.’ That is to suggest an aim other 
than the translator’s real one. His aim is not 
to enrich himself, but to induce us to hold 
‘Umar Khayyam in an estimation closer to 
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truth and fact than we derive from Fitz- 
Gerald’s poem. Though it might have been 
argued against Mr. Yusuf Khan, before he 
began his work, that if Friedrich Rosen, to 
whom Mr. Yusuf Khan makes the acknow- 
ledgement that is due, failed with his Berlin 
volume, with its translations of 405 quatrains, 
its mugadimah, and its notes (1928), and with 
its ‘Supplement’, the London volume of 1930, 
with its 342 quatrains, its lengthy Introduction, 
&c., to alter the Englishman’s estimation of 
the Persian, it must be that, in England, there 
is no by-passing FitzGerald. And the fact is 
there is none. 

Mr. Yusuf Khan’s hope, with his version’s 
‘claim to be poetry’, was that he might succeed 
in that alteration, where Rosen had failed. 
John Payne, with his Villon Society volume 
and its 845 quatrains, ‘now first completely 
done into English verse’, also had failed: I 
myself had failed, for all my Rampur Anthology 
with its 54 ruba‘iyyat. Well, to say this in 
passing, how with all those books, and the 
German’s also, there could be an unknown 
Khayyam for someone to make known, may 
be understood in Worthing, where Mr. Yusuf 
Khan dated his preface, but is certainly under- 
stood nowhere else. 

How small was his chance of succeeding, as 
heaven has not given what Wordsworth called 
‘the facility of verse’ to this last of the trans- 
lators of Khayyam, can be judged by a com- 
parison of Rosen’s 78 with Mr. Yusuf Khan’s 
version. Rosen’s, and I have checked it with 
the Persian in his own volume and can vouch 
for its fidelity to his text, is: 


One sip of wine is better than the kingdom of 
Kavis, 

Better than the throne of Kubad and the 
royal cushion of Tis. 

Every sigh that comes from a profligate at 
dawn 

Is better than the lamentations of hypo- 
critical devotees. 


The other’s version is: 


One cup of wine is greater than the land of 
Tus, 


(that is prose!) 


The might of Kobad or the throne of Kai 
Kaius; 

Sweeter the sighs of lovers than the groaning 

whine 

Of zealots with their frenzy running. wild 

and loose. 
(That is even farther fromliteralness than any- 
thing FitzGerald has given us, and it is far 
removed indeed from his poetry). 

The Poets of Persia have not been well 
served in England. First, there was FitzGerald, 
stamping so deep an impression on the English 
mind that nobody since has been able to add an 
impression; not Heron-Allen, with his ‘Umar 
Khayyam; not Payne, with his Hafiz; not Ger- 
trude Bell, with her Hafiz; not myself, with my 
collection of Hafiz, ‘Umar Khayyam, Abu Sa‘id 
Abi’l Khair, Hali Panipati, Ghalib, &c. Then 
there was Denison Ross, that accomplished 
Persian scholar, who read the poets with such 
facility that, unlike Mr. Yusuf Khan’s making 
acknowledgement to Rosen, it was for Rosen 
to make, and he did, acknowledgement to 
Ross. But, and even more than Byron in 
Goethe’s judgement, he thought like a child, or 
he so little could think, as not to recognize 
thought when he heard or read it. But having 
risen so highly as an Orientalist, he was inevit- 
ably the Englishman to be invited to lecture 
in England and abroad, and his contribution 
to our knowledge of Persian poetry was that 
its thought-content was negligible, its value 
consisting in its wealth of metaphor and its 
melodiousness. It is melodious; there is that 
wealth, but to dismiss the thought-content as 
of no account is as if one were similarly to 
regard The Prelude, or Prometheus Unbound. 
Swift showed Dryden verse he had written. 
Dryden read it, and said: ‘Cousin Jonathan, 
heaven does not mean you to be a poet.’ One 
might have said to Ross that heaven did not 
mean him to be a judge of thought. 

One must sympathize with Mr. Yusuf 
Khan’s desire that England should recognize 
the thinker in ‘Umar Khayyam. He was, how- 
ever, only a thinker as Montaigne was a 
thinker. Montaigne was no such thinker as 
Dante, or Pascal, or Milton. It were therefore 
more to the purpose, were the scholars to 
address themselves to the communication of 
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the deepest thought of Rumi, say, or Muham- 
mad Iqbal, to name a man of our own time, 
or Mir Anis, to name an earlier. Those last 
two, it is true, were Indian-born, but so close 
to Persia in blood and in their intellectual life, 
as equally to serve as interpreters of Persian 
poetic thought. The scholars should write 


such books as the many exegetical works that 
have the thought of Rabindranath Tagore as 
their subject; such as the writings of Edward 
Thompson, Lesny, Schurig, Sir Radha-Krish- 
nan Sarvepalli, and Winternitz. The deepest 
Persian poetical thought is much deeper than 
any of Tagore’s Vaishnavaism. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE NEW 


HIS is a subject which has been approached 

from one point or another many times in 
these ‘Notes’—the dearth of new plays which 
are at once intelligent, informative, appealing 
to the imagination, and holding their audiences 
by dramatic force and intensity. Otherwise 
the season of ’48 has been more hopeful and 
memorable than could have been dreamed at 
one time. It has revealed a vast new and 
young public eager for the old living theatre 
upon which we elders were brought up. It has 
introduced a host of promising young actors 
and actresses crying out for parts they can be 
proud of. Even from the point of view of new 
plays, the harvest of the season has not, of 
course, been absolutely a barren one. At the 
same time it is far from overwhelming. The 
tendency has been to revival, either of actual 
plays or of ideas. For example, there was the 
Edinburgh Festival—a triumphant success as 
regards enthusiasm and social concourse. It 
provided us from a purely dramatic point of 
view with a notable performance by Eileen 
Herlie in a version of the Medea of Euripides, 
a brilliant French Hamlet from Jean-Louis 
Barrault and his company, a delightful pre- 
sentation of a Marivaux comedy and a Pierrot 
mime, and—by way of national Scottish drama 
—with the revival of a sixteenth-century 
morality in Sir David Lindsay’s The Three 
Estaits. All very excellent! But where were 
the new plays? ; 

In the West End the season has given us 
some charming comedies—particularly Arthur 
Macrae’s Traveller’s Foy, John Dighton’s The 
Happiest Days of Your Life, and Noel Langley’s 
Little Lambs eat Ivy. Mr. Langley can boast a 
triple achievement as the author also of the 


gay musical show, Cage me a Peacock, and as 
part-author of the now classic Edward, my Son. 
This still-young South African is obviously a 
playwright the future will have to reckon with, 
though he has given no sign as yet of a definite 
purpose or style. Then we have had a sincere 
and vigorous study of the Royal Air Force in 
the Battle of Britain from Ronald Adam in An 
English Summer. Over this the consensus of 
opinion has been that it is ‘almost another 
Journey's End’. All these one has been glad to 
welcome; but at their best they are happy 
echoes. One does not find as yet the new 
method or outlook which was confidently 

. From a dramatic standpoint Aldous 
Huxley’s The Gioconda Smile has given thrills 
to large audiences. The extent to which it has 
any new message is a question which may or 
may not have its bearing upon a possible 
difference between new and old. One quality 
it shares with People like Us, the late Frank 
Vosper’s clever treatment of the Thompson- 
Bywaters case, which has only arrived among 
the season’s products by the accident of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s belated release of it for 
public purposes. Both plays aim at exciting 
interest in, if not sympathy with, the characters 
of wrong-doers. The courteous and elderly 
victim of The Gioconda Smile had, one cannot 
help recalling, behaved abominably in the 
earlier scenes by carrying on with a girl young 
enough to be his daughter, while his wife was 
dying upstairs. To some of us he deserved 
anything that might befall him. Out of the 
three principal characters in People like Us the 
playgoer has only his or her own conscience to 
help in deciding the correctness of the title. 
But this concern for the undeserving is, after 
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all, no new thing. It happened with Irving in 
The Bells and a long list of subsequent plays. 

However one looks at them, up to the time 
of writing the chief successes of the season have 
been either actual revivals or a return to some 
familiar Victorian or Edwardian mood, bring- 
ing back memories of London or the country 
house of old days. In the same way Don’t 
listen, Ladies!—the Guitry play at the St. 
James’s—took us back to the Paris of pre-war 
spring-times. To what extent, one wonders, 
should one count Terence Rattigan’s ‘double 
bill’ at the Phoenix an exception? The Browning 
Version has, to be sure, its reminiscent air; but 
its attitude is of our time. It is a farewell to 
the past. None the less it is a farewell. Like 
the old and unwanted professor in Mr. 
Priestley’s The Linden Tree, the jettisoned school- 
master, so well played by Eric Portman, 
represents something that the young people of 
to-day feel they do not need. A brilliant Greek 
and Latin scholar appears to have lost his 
value to this modern world. The. average 
fifth-form boy, at any rate—if he is serious 
enough to worry about anything but games and 
guzzling—looks forward to a career in atomic 
science rather than to ploughing for a thou- 
sandth time the well-worn furrows of the 
Agamemnon text. Strange—and, perhaps, signi- 
ficant—that the two accepted dramatists who 
have challenged our growing generation should 
both have hit upon the suggestion that scholar- 
ship is a luxury the future world is going to do 
without. 

So, too, in A Harlequinade, with its ruthless 
burlesque of a Romeo and Juliet rehearsal. It 
would seem on the face of it that Mr. Rattigan 
is out just to ridicule the methods and tempera- 
ment of the old-time actor-manager, with his 
absorption in his art and complete disregard 
of social responsibilities. Yet at the back of all, 
in what is outwardly a mere romp, Mr. Rat- 
tigan has struck upon a truth which even he 
seems to recognize as deserving a deeper note. 
‘Civilization’-—so we are told by the elderly 
Romeo, who has just discovered that he is a 
grandfather—‘has nothing to do with the 
theatre.’ How right in a certain sense he is! 
One of the facts about the civic playhouses of 
the moment is that they are of no use unless the 


management of them is in the hands of a 
genuine man or woman of the theatre. The 
normal citizen can help to build and finance a 
local stage. All he can do afterwards is just to 
go and delight in the imaginative genius of the 
dramatist and the actor, and the less he inter- 
feres with them the better. 

Beyond these flickerings of a consciousness 
that things and people are changing in this 
supposedly new world of ours, it is very re- 
markable how little of the really new is arriving 
in our theatre. Throughout the country, so far 
as one can gather, the state of affairs is much 
the same as in London. The marvellous work 
done in the 270 repertory theatres, which are 
being added to almost every week, betokens 
an immense creative eagerness on the part of 
players, producers, and audiences. It argues a 
general sense everywhere that the living theatre 
is already, and is going to be to a still greater 
extent, an educational force of vital importance. 
Yet when it comes to new plays the repertory 
theatres do not seem to be providing them. In 
the repertory festival at the St. James’s, as 
at Edinburgh, we saw a magnificent display of 
good work by actors and actresses, many of 
whom bore names hitherto quite unknown 
to the West End. We saw productions full of 
intelligent device and sensitive interpretation. 
But there was no new play! Liverpool gave us 
Chekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, Sheffield re- 
minded us of Alfred Sangster’s The Brontés, 
with The Rivals from Birmingham, and Hamlet 
from Bristol. The truth is, one surmises, that 
the repertory system as at present developed 
simply does not favour the production of a new 
play. The audience at a repertory theatre, on 
their regular weekly or fortnightly visit, want 
to see something which they know will be 
worth while. They prefer, accordingly, to see 
some play they have heard of rather than risk 
an evening of boredom over a local effort. The 
chances are that it will be amateurish and 
possibly a complete failure. A sympathetic 
critic may encourage the author to ‘keep on 
trying’. This is valuable to the young drama- 
tist but not enough for good folk who have 
given up their evening and paid their sub- 
scription and feel they might have seen some- 
thing which they know would have been 
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memorable. So it comes about that, apart from 
happy exceptions here and there, the repertory 
theatres do live for the most part on the plays 
of the past twenty years, with now and again an 
ambitious classic production from a director 
who thinks, rightly or wrongly, that he has 
some original ideas to supply. Just now, for 
instance, we are experiencing a fashion for 
modern-dress production. It is favoured by 
costume restrictions on the one hand and by the 
publicity value of doing something startling on 
the other. From my personal point of view it 
all depends upon the play. Shakespeare at his 
greatest is for all time. Hamlet’s contempt for 
revenge is still well ahead of the moral attitude 
of our world-conferences. One of the most 
satisfying performances of Macbeth that I have 
known in over fifty years was a modern-dress 
reading, given by well-known players for the 
British Empire Shakespeare Society at the 
Haymarket. The entire cast sat, like nigger- 
minstrels, in a semicircle on the stage. When 
once one’s imagination was stirred one soon 
forgot all this. On the other hand, there are 
plays and characters over which costume is half 
the battle. With some Restoration comedies it 
is positively a comfort to be reminded, by the 
costume, how largely that sort of thing belongs 
to the past. Moreover, for young playgoers and 
children seeing plays for the first time, costume 
is an education in itself. 
In this very matter of costume, perhaps, we 

do get from the season’s successes something of 
a clue to what the public need upon our 


regular, legitimate stage and what present-day 


playwrights are failing to provide. So many 
of those plays which are piling up on managers’ 
shelves, and are deposited all too often in my 
own post-box, are drab, dreary studies of some 
familiar phase of suburban or industrial life— 
the very thing that the victims themselves want 
to get away from. What is the reason for those 
crowded audiences who are flocking at any 
expense to see a Caribbean or Spanish ballet, 
an out-of-the-way opera—whether by Gay or 
Britten—a lively and picturesque production of 
any place or kind or time, be it Bless the Bride 
or Oklahoma or Annie get your Gun or Anna 
Lucasta? They want to be taken out of them- 
selves—just as we were when we went to the 
old Lyceum or to see Sarah Bernhardt in 
Phédre or Fédora, Duse in La Locandiera, or Jane 
May in L’Enfant prodigue, or even the old 
Drury Lane dramas. We know well enough 
that there is a risk in anything like a spectacular 
production, and that the young playwright 
hopes to get a better chance with a play 
demanding a single ‘set’ and no new scenery. 
What needs to be emphasized is that consider- 
able risks are taken, and will be taken, if only 
the right stuff is forthcoming. I know several 
managers looking for a young dramatist with 
the pluck and the genius to strike out into the 
great world in which there are five continents 
and seven seas. Who will give us passions and 
personalities which are really fresher than the 
latest Hollywood picture? It is a thing, within 
my experience, quite easily done by the right 
author in the right spirit. 
S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ELUCIDATION AND OBSCURITY 


Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery. By Rosr- 
monD Tuve. C.U.P. for the University of 
Chicago Press. 335. 

This is an infuriating book. It is at once 
clear, from the scope of Miss Tuve’s subject, 
her grasp of contemporary critical theories, 
her patient assembling of evidence, that her 
book is a serious inescapable contribution to 
our appreciation of Elizabethan and Jacobean 


verse. Would that the style were as clear! For 
we have here another example of the perennial 
wonder of literary scholarship: that a critic can 
devote loving sensitive skill to the solution of 
literary problems, the re-creation of a literary 
‘atmosphere’, and at the end of it all be guilty 
of such sentences as “The acceptance of con- 
ceptually definable aims for poetry meant stress 
on the ideational element even in sensuous 
images.’ After a very careful reading, in a field 
with which I am not altogether unfamiliar, I 
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found myself sometimes excited by a piece of 
penetrating analysis, sometimes gravelled by 
paragraphs which after a sixth reading yielded 
up only an indifferent paraphrase of a point 
earlier and better made. At the end I had a 
disappointing impression that this is an im- 
portant study but that I should find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to display, as is the duty of a 
reviewer, its main lines of argument. Rarely 
have I seen the gift of analysis so well employed 
or the gift of emphasis so sadly lacking. 
Surely it is hardly necessary, in a book of 
this type, to inform the reader that “The 
Appendix of Longer Notes’ is ‘referred to in the 


- appropriate footnote, thus: “See Appendix, 


Note A.”’’ Such inability to trust the reader to 
make the simplest unaided deduction is more 
than a passing vexation in prefaces and fore- 
words. It has become, I suspect, a radical 
defect in American scholarly writing. It creeps 
from prefaces into the body of books, adulterat- 
ing arguments, dulling to insensitivity the most 
sympathetic reader, arousing in us, even while 
we applaud, a temperamental ‘sales resistance’. 
One example will serve: 


‘However, although I have tried to over- 
look no hints given in such discussions, I 
think that one may make a rule-of-thumb 
definition of what was meant by delightful- 
ness in images by observing what characteris- 
tics are praised as delightful, meanwhile 
turning to images of the period to see if the 
qualities they possess are indeed explicable 
by assuming that the poets were trying to 
give the kind of delight praised by theorists.’ 


A similar complaint may be levelled against 
that itch for accuracy which peppers every 
footnote with figures, brackets, cross-references 


—and here I must apologize to Miss Tuve for — 


using her book as a stick with which to beat 
a troublesome and ever-growing pack of dogs. 
These things are very necessary in Ph.D. theses 
as evidence of good faith, but in a printed work 
addressed primarily to fellow students they 
should surely be kept to a decent minimum. 
Much of the space thus saved could with 
advantage have been given to quotations from 
the poems analysed. Miss Tuve has delibe- 
rately set her face against incidental quotation: 


a needless austerity, one would have supposed, 
in a book so lavishly produced. The editions 
to which we are referred are not always readily 
available in England, and this is especially true 
of Miss Tuve’s main stand-by, Hebel and 
Hudson’s useful Poetry of the English Renaissance. 

I have placed these irritable complaints in 
the forefront of this review because it seems to 
me such a pity that a reader almost wholly 
convinced by Miss Tuve’s arguments and con- 
stantly grateful for her half-obscured powers of 
elucidation should be so slowed down and 
frustrated, not by disagreement with her 
theories, but by a nagging quarrel with her 
manner of presentation. 

The book falls into two Parts. Part I dis- 
cusses ‘Sensuousness and Significancy as Func- 
tions of Images’. The point of emphasis can be 
illustrated in one sentence (p. 57): ‘Where a 
modern says, “A work of art conveys the 
ARTIST’s vision”’, the Elizabethan proclaims and 
reiterates, “A work of art conveys the artist’s 
vision”.’ A quarter of the way through the book 
there is a refreshingly clear example of Miss 
Tuve’s general line of argument: 


‘But the level at which the allegorical 
figures of Dante or Spenser are untranslat- 
able is the level on which myth enables us 
to communicate by symbols rather than by 
naked words. If there is a word for cross in 
the second language, I can translate “the 
cross towers over the wrecks of Time” and be 
understood, provided my reader knows the 
myth. The writer of an allegoria breaks down 
his figure for me into that which my senses 
can apprehend; it is hence perfectly possible 
to translate the statement that Una’s face 
‘made a sunshine in the shadie place”’ (1, iii, 
4), while at the level of the translatio that 
Light is Truth I encounter a symbol common 
to many myths and many languages.’ 


There is a useful chapter on “The “Garment” 
of Styke and Functional Sensuous Imagery’, 
followed by an examination ofsome Elizabethan 
criteria in the theory and practice of imagery: 
sensuous vividness, delightfulness, significancy, 
rhetorical efficacy, decorum. Part II elaborates 
the discussion of the logical functions of 
imagery: “The three learnings of rhetoric, 
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poetry, and logic, far from being considered 
enemies, were still so interlocked on the basis 
of certain common aims that all of them were 
still thought to be the concern of a proponent 
of any one of the three.’ In a difficult but 
rewarding chapter, special emphasis is directed 
to the influence of Ramist logic and dialectic. 

‘Modern poets fled with Yeats from painted 
symbolic object to symbol; modern criticism 
fled from Spenser as the painter of the poets 
to Donne.’ I agree with Miss Tuve that the 
modern emphasis has been overdone, that 
Spenser was far surer of what he was doing (not 
only surer than we give him credit for, but 
surer than Donne at any time), far more 
securely buttressed by theory, far more success- 
ful in Ais aim than ever the pioneering Donne 
could be in his aim, presumed by modern 
critics to be ‘an accurate representation of an 
author’s state of mind’. But we shall never 
sway the modern preference for the Meta- 
physical poets simply by demonstrating that 
Spenser and the Elizabethans knew very well 
what they were doing: it is for their bewilder- 
ment, no less than for their vivid images, that 
we turn with unhappy sympathy to the poets 
of the early seventeenth century. Our delight, 
sad and strange as that may be, is often in 
the incompleteness of their achievement, the 
uncertainty of their aim. 

When, amid all the shifting sands of admir- 
able but opaque notions, the reader of Miss 
Tuve’s book comes upon something solid, 
something apprehensible, something to give 
him critical purchase, he will find his patience 
well rewarded. But too often the author 
burrows away out of sight. ‘Show us!’ we want 
to cry. The style has strangled the scholar. 
This brilliant interpretation is doomed, I fear, 
to use as a reference-book only. 

S. GORLEY PUTT 


LITERARY CRITICISM IN 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
J. W. H. Arxins. Methuen. 16s. 

Among the specific types of the bookless 
book, bdiblion abiblion, may be reckoned the 
300-400-page history of a literary or aesthetic 


period or movement, gencrally with few or no 
illustrations but with index, footnotes, appen- 
dices, and about forty printed lines to the octavo 
page. The following example has 363 pages, 
no illustrations or appendices, but sensibly 
brief footnotes and an index. It is a continua- 
tion of studies embodied in earlier volumes— 
Literary Criticism in Antiquity and English 
Literary Criticism: the Medieval Phase. These I 
have not read, but I have read Saintsbury, and 
wonder what use there is, after Saintsbury, for 
so painful and meticulous a study, all trees and 
no wood, as this last work of Professor Atkins, 
except to enable plodding unimaginative 
students to pass an examination without having 
recourse to sources. I would not be misunder- 
stood. There is little, little amiss with Pro- 
fessor Atkins’s opus. It is an all but perfect 
example of its class. Yes, I have read it and 
found only one piece of slovenly English in the 
whole (‘Neo-Platonic doctrines relating to the 
Cabbala and such-like’, p. 4). Nothing is 
skimped or minimized; everything has its due 
place. Having given, perhaps, some notion of 
the character of this book, I will attempt a 
short survey of its contents. 

It has twelve chapters. The first three deal 
with the break with medievalism and develop- 
ment of humanism. Rightly is the aphorism of 
Politian in the letter to Paolo Cortesi stressed: 
me tamen, ut opinor, exprimo. The contributions 
of Colet, Erasmus, and Vives, and the latter’s 
influence on Ben Jonson in the Discoveries, 
receive fuller treatment, though perhaps more 
might have been said about the Colloquies of 
Erasmus, which, if they did not affect our 
dramatists, certainly went home to our charac- 
ter-drawers (witness a marginal reference to 
the ‘Diversorium’ in an inedited manuscript of 
Microcosmographie, probably in John Earle’s 
hand). We now come to what Professor 
Atkins calls ‘the rhetoric tradition’, Jewel, 
Wilson, Ascham. The Arte of Rhetorique was 
described by Thomas Warton as ‘the. first 
system of criticism in our language’ and here it 
is accorded the glory of being the first attempt 
in English to treat of style in its broader sense. 
Ascham is credited with enlarging the concep- 
tion of ‘imitation’, a following of the best 
authors. Nor are Cheke and Elyot forgotten. 
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Chapters V and VI deal respectively with the 
defence (Willis, Lodge, Sidney) and the art 
(Gascoigne, Harvey, ‘E. K.’, Webbe, Putten- 
ham) of poetry. Willis’s academic Latin dis- 
putation is allowed to be pioneer work in 
acclimatizing the Aristotelian doctrine of 
imitation on our shores and expounding the 
Platonic view of poetry as inspiration that can 
be communicated; he had studied the Jon. 
Twenty-five pages are given to Sidney, and we 
begin, through the citations, to breathe ‘an 
ampler aether, a diviner air’. The Apology is 
characterized as the first piece of literary criti- 
cism in English that is literature itself. We are, 
however, soon back in the class-room again. 
Willcock’s and Walker’s edition of Puttenham’s 
(to me) monstrous birth has been lavishly 
drawn upon; ‘E. K.’s’ Gloss holds good for the 
pastoral; Webbe’s Discourse is allowed no more 
than historical interest as a first survey of 
native poetry, uninspired and uninspiring. 
The next chapter, on critical developments, 
apart from a just consideration of Daniel’s 
Musophilus (as a prophecy of the progress of 
English poetry) as well as his more familiar 
Defence, appears to me the least carefully 
composed in the book. It has the sole misprint 
I have spotted (‘Ariosoto’, p. 193), and on 
pp. 209, 210 we read ‘in 1633, when Fulke 
Greville published his belated Coelica [sic]’, a 
truly remarkable posthumous feat, since he was 
murdered five years before the date of publica- 
tion. On p. 188, apropos of Harington, we are 
told that the idea of the gilded pill was common 
during the Renascence period, and Tasso 
G.L. i. 3 is cited, but that idea is as old as 
Lucretius (1. 936), and I hope Professor Atkins 
has noted it in Literary Criticism in Antiquity. 
Again (p. 189), commenting on Harington’s 
statement that Aristotle had defined the poet’s 
art as an art of imitation, thus allowing them to 
‘feign what they list’, he says ‘an interesting 
allusion that reveals but scant knowledge of 
Aristotle’s actual doctrine’, where it would have 
been more to the point to observe that Horace’s 
‘quidlibet audendi semper fuit aequa potestas’ 
(A.P. 10) was probably at the back of Haring- 
ton’s mind. But it is good to see Sandford’s 
translation of Cornelius Agrippa’s De vanitate 
et incertitudine scientiarum mentioned here and 


on p. 123. We have now come to the dramatists, 
and five chapters are left. Naturally no attempt 
is made to extort a theory of dramatic criti- 
cism from Shakespeare, but a great deal of space 
is given to Jonson, whose mishandling of 
Aristotle, through Heinsius, on the subject of 
comedy is adequately stated (p. 330). Bacon 
and the pertinent places in Chapman are also 
dealt with, also Milton, as a close. On p. 300 a 
misquotation of Drayton on Marlowe gives the 
very opposite sense to what was intended: 
‘those brave sublunary things that the first poets 
had’. The footnote refers the reader not 
directly to the Epistle to Henry Reynolds, but to 
Spingarn’s Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century (i. 137). But Spingarn is not to blame, 
as he prints ‘translunary’. Ex pede Herculem. 
Too often one feels that Professor Atkins has 
had recourse not to sources but to commentators 
and editors, whom he duly mentions, such as 
Spingarn and Gregory Smith. 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND THE 
CLASSICS 


The Classical Background of English Literature. By 
J. A. K. THomson. George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1948. Pp. 272. 12s. 6d. net. 


The number of young men and women 
studying English Literature as an examination 
subject in our universities and other centres of 
higher education is probably greater than at 
any previous time in English history. At the 
same time, the proportion of such students who 
have little or no knowledge of the ancient 
classical languages and ancient classical litera- 
ture is also probably higher than it has ever 
been in the past. Probably the majority in 
the universities (not in the training colleges) 
know a little Latin; only a very small minority 
can read Greek, though a considerable number 
have some knowledge of ancient Greek litera- 
ture through translations. Perhaps the utility 
of classical studies as a help to the understand- 
ing of English literature can be overestimated. 
To understand and appreciate Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Jane Austen, Dickens, 
and Shaw, it is certainly not necessary to be 
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able to read Homer and Plato in Greek or even 
Virgil and Tacitus in Latin, though Latin is a 
necessary and Greek a very desirable part of the 
equipment required for a serious study of 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Fielding, Shelley, 
and Tennyson, to mention only a few great 
names. What the average modern student of 
English literature with no classical education 
has needed for a long time, is a scholarly and 
readable conspectus of the parts of ancient 
classical literature which are vitally connected 
with English literature, together with a dis- 
criminating assessment of the nature of the 
debt of English writers to this ‘Classical 
und’. 

Professor J. A. K. Thomson, a distinguished 
classical scholar, who is also a fine critic of 
literature, has attempted with considerable 
success to provide a book which will fulfil these 
requirements. His work, of course, is not 
intended as a substitute for the study of classical 
literature; rather it is a guide and a stimulus 
for the student of English literature who wishes 
to explore the sources and antecedents of 
English writing in the ancient classical world. 
Professor Thomson, therefore, very wisely, 
after a brief review of the ‘setting’, starts with 
an admirable survey of ancient classical litera- 
ture with an eye always on English parallels 
and analogies. Thus a literal translation of a 
period of Isocrates is related to the prose of 
Browne and Burke, ‘Pindar is almost as rich in 
colour as Keats’, Sophocles is discussed in con- 
nexion with Arnold’s conception of the grand 
style and the epyllia of Theocritus with the 
idylls of Tennyson. If the student of English 
literature wants to understand the nature of 
‘sophrosune’, ‘irony’, or ‘Platonic love’, he will 
find a reliable guide in Professor Thomson. 

The second part of the book is a short history 
of the influence of the Classics on English 
literature from the Middle Ages to the twentieth 
century. To treat this vast subject adequately 
in 120 pages is impossible. In the few chapters 
at his disposal, however, Professor Thomson 
does manage to pack a great deal of useful in- 
formation and acute criticism. Unfortunately, 
he is not so well equipped to deal with English 
literature as with that of the ancient world and 
the latter part of his book contains some curious 


errors and omissions. Marlowe’s' Hero and 
Leander, for instance, is wrongly described as a 
‘paraphrase’ of the poem of ‘Musaeus’, to 
which it bears very little resemblance. Con- 
greve was a good scholar and far more aware 
of the ‘classical background’ of his comedies 
than Professor Thomson seems to suggest. It is 
strange that in a discussion of Browning’s use of 
the classics, no mention is made of Artemis 
Prologizes, certainly his most ‘classical’ poem. 
It is surely a straining of language to call 
Swinburne’s Ave atque Vale a ‘Pastoral Elegy’. 
It is true that the Dryads are mentioned in it, 
but it does not contain a single shepherd, either 
Arcadian, Sicilian, or English! The weakest 
part of the survey is to be found in the few 


pages which deal with modern English authors. 


It is difficult to understand why Professor 
Thomson is ‘sure’ that Hardy did not learn 
from the Greeks when he wrote The Dynasts 
and his tragic novels. He was a constant reader 
of Aeschylus and Sophocles and quotes both of 
them in his works. It is surprising to find even 
in a highly condensed account of classical 
influences on modern English literature no 
mention of G. Lowes Dickinson, or of his 
famous friend and pupil, E. M. Forster, surely 
of all modern English writers the most truly 
Hellenic both in his irony and his exquisite 
sense of form. 

However, these are minor flaws in a wise 
and stimulating book which can be strongly 
recommended to all students of English litera- 
ture whether they have had a classical education 
or not. An annotated guide to the best English 
translations of the Greek and Latin Classics 
would make a useful appendix to a second 
edition. 

V. DE SOLA PINTO 


Apollinaire to Aragon. Thirty Modern French Poets. 
Translated with an Introductory Essay, by 
W. J. StRacHAN. Pp. 109. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

An Anthology of Contemporary Latin-American Poetry. 
By Duptey Firts (editor). Pp. 676. New 
Directions—Falcon Press. 215. 
Sadness, tenderness, a deep, almost Fran- 

ciscan compassion for all suffering humanity 

breaking through a mask of make-believe and 
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fancy, and raising their work to a level of out- 
standing importance—this seems the most re- 
markable quality in the work of many of the 
poets so sensitively and exquisitely rendered by 
Mr. Strachan, one of our finest translators. 
Many of the poems were written by resistance 
men in hiding from the Nazis, like the Tartuffe 
of Mauriac, others in exile, like the work of 
Aragon and the wonderfully deft Saisir by 
Supervielle with its memorable opening stanzas, 
others in concentration camps which the poets 
were not destined to leave, like the chiselled 
verses of Max Jacob’s Phédre and the unfor- 
gettable Cradle Song of the Emigrant by Benjamin 
Fondane with its limpid stanzas, translated by 
Mr. Strachan into dying falls of sheer music: 


But what is this noise? The Queen said 
I am dreaming of blood! 

It is the murmur at the springhead 
Fading in the wood. 

Only the water at the springhead. 


In connexion with this concern for human 
suffering and its meaning, the strong religious 
inspiration of much modern French poetry 
should be noted; the tradition of Péguy (repre- 
sented here by his famous Paris Double Galére) 
and of Paul Claudel is continued in Luc 
Estang’s Silence and Shadows and in Patrice de 
la Tour du Pin’s Ullin poem from his meta- 
physical opus Somme de Poésie. Remarkable, too, 
is the sinewy strength and intellectual power 
behind some of the well-translated prose-poetry 
in this volume: Saint-John Perse, whose beauti- 


ful Anabase was translated by Mr. T. S. Eliot, 


is represented by a prose-poem of consummate 
force entitled Snows, which even in translation 
offers an entirely fresh imaginative experience. 
In prose likewise is Francis Ponge’s Fire and 
Ashes, a precise antithetical statement of im- 
mense suggestiveness, reminding one of the 
brilliance of his Les Fleurs de Tarbes. 

The only criticism of this fine anthology, 
which reveals such depths in contemporary 
French poetry, is that with thirty poets repre- 
sented on 109 pages, less space might have been 
given to Apollinaire and Aragon, and more to 
their less-well-known countrymen. Both these 
great poets are accessible in English editions, 
while it is still difficult to get hold of French 


poetry published during or shortly after the 
War 


The absence of the emotional impact of war 
and its terrors makes much of the Latin- 
American poetry in Mr. Fitts’s anthology seem 
strangely lacking in body; while the pre- 
occupation of the poets with such problems as 
urbanization, social unrest, religious and moral 
scepticism, which in this country and in 
France affected the poetry of the 1920s and 
1930s, does little to destroy this impression, 
yet many poets, competently and on occasions 
sensitively translated by Mr. Fitts and his col- 
laborators (with the originals on facing pages), 
strike really fresh notes: Gabriela Mistral, 
whose Deep Sleep and The Prayer are particu- 
larly well translated, confirms in one’s mind 
her place as one of the very greatest women 


‘poets in world literature, whose love-poetry, 


like that of Sappho, crystallizes the experience 
of love from the woman’s point of view. Pablo 
Neruda, also a native of Chile, disturbs pro- 
foundly with his nightmare poems, obsessed by 
death and sex and yet flowering into an aware- 
ness of a greater reality. A poem like Nocturnal 
Collection has all the desolation and aridity of 
The Waste Land. Special mention must be 
made of Mr. Dudley Poore’s fine rendering of 
the work of the Brazilian poet Jorge de Lima, 
whose Big Mystical Circus and The Bird, written 
in free, loosely swinging rhythms, and frankly 
expressionist in technique, remind one of 
Kafka’s short stories, in the combination of 
uncanny religious suggestiveness and precise 
imagery. On the whole, the poems in this 
volume err perhaps too much on the side of 
exaggerated self-analysis and sensory over- 
refinement, so that poetic directness seems at 
times lost; perhaps for that reason the violent 
revolutionary ballads of the Cuban mulatto, 
Nicolas Guillén, seem almost out of place in 
this volume with their turbulent rhythms and 
incisive rhymes. Mr. Fitts and his colleagues 
have clearly done international literary rela- 
tions a great service by drawing attention to 
much talent and some genius in modern Latin- 
American poetry, which for so long seemed 
stifled in the mellow symbolist tradition of its 
great inspirer, Rubén Darfo. 
JOHN E. HOUSMAN 
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On a Darkling Plain. The Art and Thought 
of Thomas Hardy. By Harvey Curtis 
WessTER. University of Chicago Press: 
Cambridge. 17s. 6d. 

I do not promise overmuch, 
Child; overmuch; 
Just neutral-tinted haps and such: 


so, wrote Hardy on his eighty-sixth birthday, 
the world had been saying to him since boy- 
hood. Yet if he could not have echoed Fra 
Lippo Lippi that ‘this world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank—it means intensely, and means 
good’, Hardy was at least no lifelong apostle 
of gloom. Mr. Webster shows'that his early 
days were as uneventfully happy as those of 
any normal boy who delights in nature and 
his books, in dancing and playing his fiddle; 
and he detects, towards the end of Hardy’s life, 
a steady increase of hope in his view of man’s 
destiny. 

It was precisely because Hardy was not a 
youth who ‘never expected much’, but one 
who expected far more than it is in the nature 
of life to give, that his later disenchantment was 
soprofound. That is Mr. Webster’s contention. 
Those who demand an impossible perfection 
inevitably court disillusion. Hardy’s early 
idealization of human nature—particularly of 
women—made his discovery of its fallibility 
almost unendurable. Fickleness and infidelity, 
the transience of physical attraction—which 
seemed to him the real basis of love—were the 
constant themes of his poetry and his novels. 
Angel Clare, Egbert Mayne, Stephen Smith, 
and Dick Dewey made themselves wretched by 
their inability to realize that it was not a god- 
dess, but merely a woman, that each loved. 
Much of the unhappiness in Hardy’s poetic 
and fictional world, says Mr. Webster, springs 
from man’s making unreasonable demands 
on life, and then blaming the cosmic order 
for their failure rather than his own lack of 
realism. 

It was this discrepancy between promise and 
fulfilment, the idealist’s expectation and hard 
reality, which lay at the root of Hardy’s sombre 
view of life. Despite his early happiness, its 
potentiality had been with him from the begin- 
ning. Mr. Webster dismisses the picturesque 


possibilities that young Hardy grew melancholy 
through perpetual contemplation of Egdon 
Heath, or through brooding over the declining 
fortunes and social status of his family. But 
his almost morbid passion for solitude, and his 
agonized awareness of the pain of existence, 
were both active in his boyhood. Once he 
held in his hand the body of a starved and 
frozen field-fare. On another occasion he heard 
of the death by starvation of a sheep-keeping 
boy who lived near him. He never forgot the 
incidents—early intimations of cosmic and 
social injustice, of some gigantic and senseless 
cruelty. When at the age of twenty he went to 
the architect’s office in London, his mind was 
unconsciously prepared for the doctrines of 
Darwin, of Huxley, Spencer, and Mill that 
were already taking his age by storm. 

Hardy had grown up in the atmosphere of 
orthodox mid-nineteenth-century Anglicanism, 
fanned to a new fervour by the Oxford Move- 
ment. He had been a punctilious churchgoer, 
a Sunday-school teacher at the age of fifteen, 
and, until as late as twenty-five, had seriously | 
considered entering the ministry. His loss was 
the more devastating, when such books as The 
Origin of Species and Essays and Reviews under- 
mined and finally destroyed that traditional 
Christian belief. As we know from God’s 
Funeral and At a Cathedral Service, Hardy was 
never a willing agnostic, but envied others the 
comfort and certainty of a faith he could no 
longer share. 

Yet, as Mr. Webster shows quite clearly, 
Hardy never held a logically consistent philo- 
sophy of pessimism—nor, indeed, of any of the 
other -isms ascribed to him. From poem to 
poem, from novel to novel, his viewpoint 
varied: consistent only with his avowed aim of 
recording ‘unadjusted impressions’ of life, as 
they were forced upon the consciousness of an 
artist rather than a dogmatic philosopher. 
With penetrating insight Mr. Webster traces 
his inner pilgrimage from The Poor Man and the 
Lady, written in 1868, to Jude in 1895: showing 
in each of his novels a variation on the con- 
viction that man is the victim, not of some 
malign and actively hostile Power, but of the 
‘crass Casualty’ and ‘purblind Doomsters’ of 
Hap. 
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It was this idea of Chance, purposeless and 
indifferent to human desires, that was respon- 
sible for the impossible coincidences that are 
a major artistic blemish on Hardy’s fiction. 
Later, Chance as the villain of the tragedy 
began to share the stage with Circumstance, 
or man-made injustice. Both in Tess and in 
Jude, the misery arises less from the evil of 
natural laws than from social ones. The first 
cannot be altered, the second can; and there- 
fore in Jude, for all its obvious pessimism, Mr. 
Webster sees more ground for hope, more ad- 
mission of the possibility of human happiness, 
than in any of its predecessors. By The Dynasts, 
he feels, Hardy had at last achieved a fusion of 
his ideas about man and the universe in a con- 
sistent philosophy: a philosophy which, at the 
end of fifty-five years’ searching, was his nearest 
approach to optimism. This sympathetic and 
closely reasoned study is a stimulating addition 
to Hardy scholarship. 

MARGARET WILLY 


Shuttle. An autobiographical sequence by 
Hermon Outp. Andrew Dakers. 15s. 


The title of this book by Hermon Ould well 
describes the great diversion of experiences 
both mental and physical recorded therein. 
His records jump from Pacifism to the writ- 
ings of Marie Corelli and from the Alchemists 
of Prague to the writing of plays, yet his in- 
genuous manner leads the reader on, quite 
fascinated by the revelations of his spiritual 
development and his descriptions of far-flung 
adventures on this earth. 

Hermon Ould’s early life was spent in rather 
mean surroundings near Loughborough Junc- 
tion. 

The lack of education and the need for hard 
work to earn a living were overcome by his 
strong character and invincible faith in his 
creative ability, so that he became an author 
and a news-correspondent of merit. 

He spares the reader the usual description of 
the horrors of school and skips from his success 
as a solo boy with a good voice and great 
musical gifts to a trip to Germany with a Quaker 
War Victims Relief unit after the First World 
War, and gives vivid and distressing details of 


the conditions encountered—for example, he 
managed to effect an entrance to the ‘People’s 
Kitchen’, where he found stewed cabbage the 
piéce de résistance. He helped Rutland Boughton 
at the Glastonbury Festival. He joined the 
Fabian Society. He again travelled with 
Friends on Relief work in Europe and was 
imprisoned as a conscientious objector. He 
describes in great detail without bitterness the 
hardships of his confinement, but generously 
alludes to the many little surreptitious kind- 
nesses administered by guards and fellow 
prisoners. 

But the thread which unites all these ex- 
periences is his constant preoccupation with 
the moral implications of his activities. 

In fine, after suffering the humiliation and 
hardships of imprisonment for his faith, he 
changes his attitude and says: ‘Having decided 
that the Totalitarian error has to be resisted 
by means which I deplored but thought un- 
avoidable, my own course of action became 
fairly clear.’ 

R. E. PEASE 


Literature and Life. Addresses to the English Asso- 
ciation. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


Some people are born to be listeners, some 
to be readers: they are either predestined 
lecture-addicts or congenital lecture-dodgers. 
Who shall say how many good things those in 
the second category may have missed because 
of their inhibition? There remains a third 
group, the happiest: here is found the listener- 
reader, he who can receive ideas and images 
through the ear or the eye at will, and who is 
able to enjoy equally each field of experience. 
Literature and Life ought to appeal to persons of 
discernment in all three. 

This collection of ten addresses will no doubt 
be especially welcome to members of the 
English Association unable, for one reason or * 
another, to hear them orally delivered: it will 
be welcome to many who did so hear them, 
and who have wished for an opportunity to 
savour a second time, at greater leisure, in a 
less volatile medium, the wit and the wisdom 
of which all ten are compact: and it should be 
welcome to a wider reading public than any 
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learned or literary society could conceivably 
include in its membership. The successive 
essays in this volume are provided and pre- 
pared by a reliable team of contributors in 
different literary fields. Sir H. Idris Bell 
discourses on “The Problem of Translation’; 
Guy Boas on ‘What is Light Verse?’; Osbert 
Lancaster on ‘England and Greece, a Study of 
Exchange in the World of Art’; C. S. Lewis on 
‘Kipling’s World’; Professor V. de Sola Pinto 
on ‘Live Dogs and Dead Lions, a Defence of 
Modernist Poetry’; G. Rostrevor Hamilton on 
‘Epigram’; Dr. H. V. Routh on ‘Authors lead 
the same Lives as their Readers’; Lawrence E. 
Tanner on ‘Westminster Abbey in English 
Literature’; S. C. Roberts on ‘Q’; and Reginald 
W. M. Wright on ‘The City of Bath and its 
Literary Associations’. To add that every 
reader will not find every lecture equally 
appealing is to praise the collection, not to 
disparage it. It is certain that no reader will 
be bored, even by such theories or proposi- 

tions as wake no immediate echo in his 
breast. 

Augustus, Duke of Sussex, the most intelli- 
gent of Queen Victoria’s large, eccentric 
uncles, had a habit of sketching on the margins 
of his books human hands pointing to passages 
which he considered noteworthy. One hazards 
the guess that had H.R.H. possessed a copy 
of Literature and Life its pages would soon 
have been copiously sprinkled with those 
pointers. And these Addresses possess the merit 
of rich and frequent illustrative quotation, 
lacking which any lecture is as dull as poor 
Alice’s book wherein were neither pictures nor 
conversations. 

DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


A History of Si Production in England. 
In eight parts, by M. Sr. Crare Byrne, 
M.A. (Oxon.). Part 1, 1700-1800. Scenes 
and Characters in the Eighteenth Century, 
made in collaboration with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. Common Ground Ltd., 
Sydney Place, London, S.W. 7. 15s. net 
complete. 

The delight of finding an instance of the 
cinema actually helping to create an interest 


in the living theatre enhances one’s pleasure in 
these ‘film-strips’ of Shakespearian production 
in England. To the hosts of young people who 
have never seen a Shakespearian play in per- 
formance on the stage the pictures themselves 
and Miss St. Clare Byrne’s always-enlightening 
notes cannot fail to prove an inspiration. Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s Hamlet-film has probably 
awakened in hundreds of thousands of young- 
sters a desire to see the real thing. The differ- 
ent methods of Shakespearian production here 
revealed since the days of the old Globe will at 
once extend their knowledge and enrich their 
imagination. Since pocket-editions of single 
plays came into fashion, those illustrated 
Shakespeares in volumes the size of family 
Bibles have been seldom seen. We are apt to 
forget how much they meant to children of 
their own period. These ‘strips’ will help to 
supply the need to present-day boys and girls— 
not to mention students of a later age, who 
like to know exactly what Garrick wore as 
Macbeth and how the Elizabethan fore-stage 
gradually receded to make spectacular presen- 
tation possible. 

Ostensibly Part 1 deals only with‘ the 
eighteenth century; but we are allowed a 
flash-forward now and again to compare the 
Richard III of Edmund and Charles Kean, Sir 
Frank Benson, and Sir Laurence Olivier with 
Garrick and George Frederick Cooke in the 
part, and the Falstaff of Sir Herbert Tree, 
George Robey, and Sir Ralph Richardson 
with the fat knight of Quin, Shuter; Dowton, 
and Elliston. We are also allowed to recall the 
elaborately contemporary fashion adopted by 
Madame Vestris as Mrs. Page in the 1824 pro- 
duction of The Merry Wives of Windsor at the 
Haymarket. Otherwise Part 1 is content with 
the eighteenth century as being the first 
period when details of dress can be vouched 
for, though Miss Byrne gives a fascinating 
analysis of the frontispieces to Nicholas Rowe’s 
1709 edition of the plays. These naturally 
suggest much that had gone before. 

In the main, the state of affairs in regard to 
Shakespearian costume is very simple. So far 
as one can gather, it started at the Globe itself 
as a quite illogical mix-up of contemporary 
dress with the romantic and classical. Allow- 
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ing for different emphasis at different times, it 
remained so almost up to Victorian days. 

‘It is only too apparent’, says Miss Byrne, 
‘that, until Charles Kemble’s 1823 “King 
John” and Macready’s 1837-39 seasons, 
historical costume meant nothing but 
doublet arid hose and puffs and slashes as 
known in the later Stuart theatre, plus one 
or two garments, such as the genuine Eliza- 
bethan ruff and the fur-bordered sleeveless 
gown worn by historical kings. . . . The 
difference between the costuming of plays 
in Shakespeare’s own day and in the latter 
half of the Eighteenth Century may, in fact, 
be summed up by saying that although the 
romantic movement made itself felt in the 
theatre as well as the drama, and encouraged 
an attempt at historical costuming at once 
more informed than anything we find in the 
Sixteenth Century, the early and medieval 
periods were not represented until 1823. 
For the actresses, historical costume re- 
mained virtually non-existent until the 
Nineteenth Century.’ 


Meanwhile it is noticeable that certain char- 
acters are so completely creatures of Shake- 
speare’s imagination that they have always 
tended to have costumes of their own, without 
worrying about historical accuracy. There is 
Falstaff, for instance. According to Miss 
Byrne, his costume, from the earliest pictured 
example—that of Quin—has been ‘neither 
historical nor Elizabethan. Until the end of 
the Nineteenth Century it is Jacobean or Caro- 
line, with Eighteenth Century touches; but 
never medieval.’ So, too, in a measure with 
Shylock, in whom the Macklin tradition still 
survives, and with Lear and Richard III. An 
attempt on the part of the late Oscar Asche to 
put over a modern-dress Falstaff was, one 
remembers, just pathetic. 

Always, as Miss Byrne suggests, tradition 


' counts more than anything—not excepting 


historical accuracy. As a matter of fact, one 
notices that famous and popular paintings and 
drawings have an immense effect. The debt of 
modern producers to the illustrated newspapers 
and magazines of the past century is beyond 
calculation. Who knows what these very 


‘strips’ may not do—apart from fixing them- 
selves indelibly in the memory of young 
potential playgoers? 

S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


Shakespeare Survey I. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Nico.t. Cambridge University Press, 1948. 
125. 6d. net. 


Shakespeare Survey I would be welcome for its 
own sake, but it is doubly so as the first of ‘a 
series of yearly volumes dealing with Shake- 
spearian discovery, history, criticism and pro- 
duction over all the world’. It is sponsored by 
the University of Birmingham, the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, and the Shake- 
speare Birthplace Trust; and the composition 
of its English advisory board, its panel of 
foreign and Dominions correspondents, to- 
gether with the impressive list of scholarly 
contributors to this its first volume, will cer- 
tainly inspire confidence in its future. More- 
over, it is very well got up, and the quality of 
its twenty-four pages of illustrations is as good 
as their choice is discriminating. In plan and 
outlook it gives practical encouragement to the 
growing desire to link ever more and more 
closely the work of the scholar with that of the 
living theatre, and the fact that it sets out to 
be genuinely international in its scope is 
emphasized, in the case of this first volume, by 
a grant in aid generously contributed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Finally, it is not the 
least of its general merits that it has been 
issued at this remarkably reasonable price, 
which keeps it within range of the very modest 


purse. 

This first volume opens fitly with an admir- 
able summary by Professor Nicoll of the growth 
and development of the study of the Eliza- 
bethan stage since 1900. There are contribu-. 
tions from the well-known American scholars, 
Professors Hardin Craig of North Carolina 
and G. E. Bentley of Princeton, who write, 
respectively, on ‘Shakespeare’s Bad Poetry’, 
and ‘Shakespeare and the Blackfriars Theatre’. 
I. A. Shapiro contributes a well-documented 
tidying-up of our somewhat inaccurate ideas 
about the location and structure of the various 
Bankside theatres: there is an account of the 
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Stratford Birthplace by Levi Fox, its Director 
and Librarian; and there are reviews of recent 
English productions by Professor Ellis-Fermor, 
George Rylands, H. J. Bennett, and Charles 
Landstone, with notes on recent books of out- 
standing interest and some six pages of inter- 
national news. 

In a necessarily brief review the invidious- 
ness of singling out a few contributions for 
special comment is perhaps excused in the 
present instance by the fact that three in par- 
ticular serve especially well to illustrate the 
range and diversity of the contents. Professor 
Dover Wilson’s ‘Titus Andronicus on the Stage 
in 1595’ is a much-needed commentary on the 
full implications of the now-famous Peacham 
drawing in the Longleat MSS. Dr. James 
McManaway describes in considerable detail 
the formation, contents, and constitution of the 
great Folger Shakespeare Library in Washing- 
ton. Michaél MacLiammédir, Director of the 
Dublin Gate Theatre, in a duologue between 
himself and the producer Hilton Edwards, 
discusses the Gate’s productions of Antony and 
Cleopatra, its modern-dress Hamlet, and a 
Goldoni-stylized Merchant of Venice. Dr. Dover 
Wilson, having provided the only thorough- 
going discussion of his subject which we possess, 
adds modestly that he does it largely in the 
hope of luring others ‘to join in a symposium 
designed to elucidate its complex problems’. 
Dr. McManaway transforms his factual ac- 
count, which in less skilled hands could have 
made dry-as-dust reading, into one of the most 
delightful, and indeed enthralling, contribu- 
tions in the whole volume: a resultant mass 
migration of English Shakespearian scholars 
is to be looked for at any moment, and the 
Director will have only himself to blame when 
he finds us queueing on his doorstep! Michaél 
MacLiammédir, nicely balancing theory, prac- 
tice, and speculation, gives us one of the live- 
liest and most visually helpful accounts of three 
productions—and of their underlying inten- 
tions—that I have ever read. In fine, if we 
may judge by its first volume, Shakespeare Survey 
promises to throw its net very wide indeed, 
and deserves a warm welcome from all students 
of English. 

M. St. CLARE BYRNE 


EIGHT POETS 


The Thorns of Truth, and other poems. By PETER 
Mamour. Bothenhampton Press, Bridport. 
55. net. 

The Soul’s Fourney. By Aucustus RA. Pri- 
vately printed. 

A Cornish Gleaning. By BERNARD Moore. Peter 
Ratazzi. 2s. 6d. net. 

Verse. By FREDERICK Keeuinc Scott. Pri- 
vately printed. 

Santiago and Other Poems. By EL1zABETH BELLOc. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Alms for Oblivion. By Mary Finnin. W. A. 
Hamer Pty. Ltd. (Melbourne). Price un- 
known. 

The Ninth Wave. By GEOFFREY JOHNSON. Har- 
rap. 6s. net. 

Seasons at War. By Ross Nicuots. Forge Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The first four of these poets are traditional in 
form and theme, and if, in Johnson’s phrase, 
their ‘page never blazes in unexpected splen- 
dour’ their work is for the most part competent 
and well directed. They all show at times a 
moralizing tendency and an occasional trite- 
ness which Mr. Mamour’s fondness for Latin 
titles does not conceal, and which his habit of 
overworking his rhymes (one poem consists of 
eight quatrains all rhyming in -ess) accentuates: 
nevertheless much of his work is not without 
charm. Mr. Ralli deserves respect for not 
accepting unquestioningly the outmodedness of 
the long poem and for making a gallant attempt 
at a sustained allegory in Spenserian stanzas. 
His style is too direct and bald to suit the metre 
well; the much-handled theme of the soul’s 
pilgrimage may demand a myth more boldly 
original and more penetrating in its vision 
than this, but his atmosphere is good and the 
poem is well shaped. Mr. Moore is at his best 
when he abandons the literary convention for 
a more native idiom and a form closer to the 
ballad, where a dry wit and a touch of senti- 
ment come more naturally to him than the sad 
Romantic nostalgia of some of his other poems. 
Mr. Scott ranges from some effective dramatic 
monologues to elegies, trivia, love-lyrics, and 
religious meditation. There is a sincerity and 
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pleasing perspicuity about his writing, coupled 
with homeliness and an intimate humanity. 
Much of Miss Belloc’s work, like Mr. Scott’s, 
is religious; it is significant that the aspects of 
Christianity which make the strongest appeal 


.to both are the Passion and Crucifixion. She 


commands a rich rhythm, at times Swinbur- 
nian in its cadences, but always under control 
and tellingly used. Her best work achieves a 
vibrant ecstasy and an intensity which derives 
from an evocative and lyrical simplicity: 

O my grief was like the winter 

Which was eager to depart, 

And the wind that shakes the barley 

Shakes the sorrow from my heart. 


Her poems from the Greek hint in their suc- 
cinctness at the source of this strength. 

The Australian Miss Finnin, if less rhapsodic, 
has a wider range. Most remarkable are her 
war poems, where she shows a skill unexpected 
in a woman at understanding and expressing 
the mind of a soldier without sentimentality: 


Dumbly he knows his sands are running 
out— 
Not heaped-up years, but pinchgut, hour- 
glass sands 
Silting the heart with slow rememberings: 
A wind-hewn wadi populous with death, 
His rifle number and his sick parades, 
Delousing squads, and crimings, pay-book 
fines. 
She has a vivid and compact power of imagery 
and even in her lighter poems can give an 
original twist to an old metaphor: 
Time’s man-made slot machine spits Mon- 
day forth 
On the grey tarmac of the road of life— 


while her more meditative poems have a re- 
warding profundity. 

This is equally true of Mr. Johnson’s latest 
volume, which is well summed up by his own 
description of Ploughed Earth: 

Yet down, 
Deep down below its temperament re- 
strained, 
Stir swift conceptions of a flame unfeigned 

That shall outrace cloud-shadows. 

His faculty for the creation of vivid thumb-nail 


sketches of country scenes shows to good advan- 
tage: 

Wet slate-roof gleamed to clouds of slate 

Whose edges glittered silver-sharp; 

Black peartree network, weft and warp, 

Held icy sapphires, rilled with spate 

Of diamond rain and light. 

The Ninth Wave leaves the impression of a 
series of carefully wrought vignettes, the accu- 
racy and detail of which offset and give charac- 
ter to the longing for a lost past that runs 
through so many of his poems. 

Mr. Nichols writes for an audience more 
limited than do the others; he has absorbed 
more than them the influence of Eliot and 
Joyce and his work is more intellectually com- 
plex in its appeal. He, too, turns frequently to 
Nature for his theme, but where Mr. John- 
son deals with the particular pictorially Mr. 
Nichols prefers to treat the general symboli- 
cally. He states his aim in June Survey: 

Take we survey: not like the prewar poets 
using war’s images for properties in themes 
political—then vanishing:—but genuinely 
viewing our land as one, with illustrative 
sight particular. 

His problem 

(‘How can I into words put the unputtable, 

certain things only by analogy to be told ?”) 
he tries to solve by a combination of symbol, 
allusion, and a keen metaphysical wit, express- 
ing himself at times in lyrics of grace and 
beauty, at times in more angular and tortuous 
forms of his own devising, always coming back 
from the generic philosophical truth to the 
personal. His work is individual, vigorous, and 
stimulating in spite of occasional obscurity. 

D. S. R. WELLAND 


The Colloquial Element in English Poetry. By C. 
Day Lewis. The Robert Spence Watson 
Memorial Lecture for 1947. The Literary’ 
and Philosophical Society of Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 2s. 

This address must have been good to hear as 
it is good to read. 

After some observations, delightfully pre- 
sented, on the problem of poetic diction and 
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all that is implicit in the term, Mr. Day Lewis 
told his audience that the purport of his address 
was to define the colloquial element in English 
poetry and discuss its value and application. 

Surveying his theme from Chaucer onwards 
the lecturer said this element was present in 
almost every great poet—except perhaps Spen- 
ser and Milton—and present more and more 
emphatically as the legitimate range of subject- 
matter for poetry expanded. Naturally the 
dramatists adopted, in Wordsworth’s phrase, 
the very language of men, but we have had to 
wait till modern times for the natural and 
perfect grafting of the colloquial on to the 
lyric form, which has added a new note 
of beauty to English poetry. Wordsworth’s 
poetic doctrine ‘to use and imitate as far as 
possible the very language of men’ gave him 
his sublime simplicities, but gave him at the 
same time what Coleridge called his ‘matter- 
of-factness’; and, having little dramatic quality 
in his genius, he rarely achieved that effective 
blending of the colloquial, in Mr. Day Lewis’s 
sense of the word, with lofty poetic speech 
that he finds so characteristic of Browning and 
Hardy. I feel, however, that in selecting Hardy’s 
poem, A Gentleman’s Second Hand Suit, to illustrate 
his particular genius in this kind, Mr. Day Lewis 
has made an unsatisfactory choice, and might 
easily have made a better one. Compare it 
with A Toccata of Galuppi’s—where also the 
essential note is sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem 
mortalia tangunt, and the inferiority of Hardy’s 
poem is only too apparent. 

As Mr. Day Lewis has confessed to a soft 
spot for the colloquial element in poetry I will 
venture to remind him of another poet, a con- 
temporary of both Browning and Hardy, who 
is an acknowledged master of this style—T. E. 
Brown (1830-97). Brown’s original quality 
lies largely in his effective use of the colloquial 
—and, apart from the Fo’c’s’le Yarns, he has 
written a large body of lyrics in which ‘the 
colloquial is grafted on to the lyric form’ with 
wonderful success. 

Indeed, devotees of Brown would, I think, 


- justifiably place him side by side with Brown- 


ing, and above Hardy, in this particular power. 
In the space of a review it is impossible to 
make quotations, but those readers who know 


among his lyrical work Aber Stations—Clevedon 
Verses, and dozens of other shorter lyrics, 
would, I am sure, endorse this view. At the 
close of his fascinating address the lecturer, 
looking into the future, foreshadowed that if 
the poet is to keep pace with the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the modern world his technique 
will have to be more flexible and elastic than 
ever, by which, I gather, he implied that he will 
have to take what ‘he thinks he may require’ 
more and more from the market speech of the 
world he lives in. But let us remember that the 
English muse, commensurate almost with life 
itself and taking all hints that life can give to 
use them, not seldom also stands on peaks 
above the flowing of the world, and draws her 
high song from sources beyond ‘our bourne of 
time and place’. It is well for English poetry 
sometimes to wear ‘the light that never was 
on sea or land’, as Mr. Day Lewis would be 
the first to acknowledge. 
GEORGE COOKSON 


The Essentials of English Grammar. By Otto 
JEsPERSEN. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. , 
Professor Jespersen is a grammarian of 

especial worth. He never flaunts his scholar- 

ship, nor does he ever lose his common sense or 
impartiality. He is never solemn. The position 
is stated, examples given, and conclusions 
reached. Everything is done in a straight- 
forward way. Above all he is readable—a 
quality possessed by few grammarians. The 

Essentials of English Grammar, which embodies 

the principles propounded in his Philosophy of 

Grammar and Modern English Grammar, is a 

masterpiece of condensation. It embraces all 

aspects of the subject. 

Jespersen states firmly that it has been his 
endeavour ‘to represent English Grammar not 
as a set of stiff dogmatic precepts, according to 
which some things are correct and others 
absolutely wrong, but as something living and 
developing under continual fluctuations and 
undulations, something that is founded on the 
past and prepares the way for the future, some- 
thing that is not always consistent or perfect 
but progressing and perfectible—in one word, 
human’. He then deals briefly with the func- 
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tion of language, explaining rightly that its 
chief purpose is to make oneself understood by 
the other members of the same community. 
‘Language is primarily speech ... while the 
written (and printed) word is only a kind of 
substitute.’ After discussing the three aspects 
of speech—expression, suppression, and im- 
pression—he considers what a grammar ought 
to be, reaching the conclusion that prescriptive 
grammar is not enough: it ought to be de- 
scriptive, explanatory, historical, and apprecia- 
tive. As language consists of sounds these ought 
to be understood, so he describes the sound 
system and its evolution in somedetail. Histreat- 
ment of consonants is particularly interesting 
and his chapter on spelling, although somewhat 
cursory, contains all the essential information. 

At Chapter VII he gets to grips with gram- 
mar proper. He takes words in their classes 
first, but says ‘that it is the mutual relations of 
words in combination’ which count. It is now 
that we are introduced to the celebrated 
primaries, secondaries, and tertiaries, the fore- 
runners of a large number of Jespersen terms 
that became familiar rather than popular. We 
meet again Junction, Nexus, Adnex, and 
Adjunct; and give a special welcome to the 
formula S—V-—O, the normal word-order in 
English. Jespersen excels here and the student 
is continually made aware of obvious but 
easily forgotten truths: ‘when anyone wants to 
give vent to a strong feeling he does not stop 
to consider the logical analysis of his ideas, but 
language furnishes him with a great many 
adequate means of bringing the state of his 


to the consciousness of his hearer or 
earers’. He reminds us that definitions are 
generally inadequate: ‘A sentence is a (rela- 
tively) complete and independent unit of com- 
munication.’ From sentence-structure he passes 
to relationships, the passive, predicatives, case 
and person; then follows a thorough inspection 
of pronouns. Here Jespersen’s fondness for 
classification runs away with him a little but in 
no way nullifies the soundness of his judgement. 
His chapter on degree is arresting, especially 
when he makes statements such as: ‘the super- 
lative degree does not indicate a higher degree 
than the comparative, but really states the 
same degree only looked at from a different 
point of view’: ‘the usual tendency in English 
is to use the superlative in speaking of two’. 
From degree Jespersen turns to tense, stressing . 
the difference between tense and time. He 
deals succinctly with mood, making many 
shrewd comments: “The subjunctive may now 
to a great extent be considered a literary trick.’ 
So we progress smoothly through a discussion 
of clauses to a final retrospect in which he 
concludes: ‘there is one fundamental principle 
which should be apparent from the whole of 
this book—namely that two expressions may 
have exactly or approximately the same mean- 
ing and yet, grammatically speaking, belong to 
totally different categories, so that they should 
not be named by the same term.’ 

Those who teach living English will find this 
book most refreshing; those who teach Latin-— 
English will find it most salutary. 

ALFRED JACKSON 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Seven Satires. By Ranxins. Edited by 
A. Davenport. University Press of Liver- 


pool. 3s. 6d. 
Apart from two earlier prose works, nothing 


of William Rankins has survived except this 


thin volume of verse, which appeared in 1598. 
Most of it is taken up by the Seven Satires and 
Satyrus Perigrinans, crude lucubrations in the 
new satiric fashion created by Donne, Hall, 
and Marston; but there is also a handful of 
poems that belong to that vein of poeticized 


piety of which Sylvester was the acknowledged 
master. 

The editor of this reprint disclaims any 
poetic merit for its contents and states that its 
interest lies ‘in other ways’. He points out, truly 
enough, that the Seven Satires provide, through 
the astrological colouring of their portraits, an 
historical link between the Juvenalian satire of 
Hall and Marston and the ‘humorous’ satire 
of Jonson. But when he maintains that the 
poems ‘throw a little new light on the social 
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conditions of the time’, we must reply that 
while the light is admittedly little, the faintest 
flicker in fact, it is certainly not new. Further, 
the possible references to Marlowe and the 
germ of the plot of Epicene are too uncertain 
to be of real interest. 

Careful and diligent scholarship has gone 
into the editing of this book; but one cannot 
help feeling that those responsible for the new 
‘Liverpool Reprints’ have made a rather odd 
and not very profitable first choice. 


Reading Aloud. By Curve Sansom. Speech 
Fellowship, 1 Park Crescent, W. 1. 15. 8d. 
(post free). 

Man learned to talk before he learned to 
write; and ‘before children can appreciate how 
other people have used words to convey ex- 
perience, they must feel the power of words 
themselves, and have a delight in living and 
creative speech’. That is the theme of Mr. 
Sansom’s lively and practical booklet. He feels 
that at present most schools are neglecting ‘the 
main bloodstream’ of literature—the language. 
One result is that the child at leaving-age is 
able to write a competent essay and to answer 
questions about standard authors; yet is 
tongue-tied in personal contacts, and unable 
to speak really well. 

To balance this lop-sidedness in the English 
curriculum, Mr. Sansom gives various sug- 
gestions for the reading class. Its main charac- 
teristics, he says, should be informality, 
unselfconsciousness, and above all enjoyment 
—on the part of both teacher and pupils. 
Notes on phrasing and stressing, on pronuncia- 
tion, intonation and rhythm, end on the all- 
important quality of imagination. This is an 
excellent little booklet that all teachers of 
English should possess. 


English Drama, 1580-1642. U.S.A., D.C. Heath 

& Co.; London, Harrap. 30s. 

This selection of plays chosen and edited by 
Professors Brooke and Paradise of Yale Univer- 
sity was originally published in America by 
D. C. Heath & Co. as far back as 1933. It now 
makes its appearance in England under the 
aegis of Messrs. Harrap. To what extent the 


book is already known in this country, as it 
deserves to be, we are unable to say. 

Within the advertised period (1580-1642) 
thirty plays in all are included, the work of 
Marlowe, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher being given, as is natural, fuller 
representation, but thirteen other dramatists 
have their place in a selection which, intended 
as it is for the general reader, is well justified 
in its preferences and necessary omissions. A 
feature of the book is the replicas of the original 
title-pages (in almost every case of the first 
editions) of the plays concerned, with one-page 
informative introductions by the editors 
appended. 

The book should find its way into every 
school with a respectable reference library. 


Juno and the Paycock. The Plough and the Stars. 
By Sean O’Caszy. The Scholar’s Library. 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


The addition of these well-known plays by 
Sean O’Casey to the Scholar’s Library, with 
an admirably informative and critical intro- 
duction by Mr. Guy Boas the General Editor, 
boldly enriches the pabulum provided for 
schools by this excellent series. 


The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens. Pick- 
wick Papers, David Copperfield. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1os. 6d. each. 

The above novels in this new edition of 
Dickens have already been published, and we 
understand that other volumes are in prepara- 
tion. All lovers of Dickens will welcome an 
edition, well printed and excellently bound, 
that reproduces all the original drawings as 
Dickens himself knew them in the first editions 
of his works. The reproductions of the draw- 
ings, if here and there in tone a little ‘anaemic’ 
as compared with some in the first editions, are 
admirably executed, and this new edition 
should make an instant appeal to the general 
public. 

Introductions to each novel are to be written 
by well-known writers. R. H, Malden has 
already introduced David Copperfield—and 
Bernard Darwin (and who was better qualified 
to do it?) The Pickwick Papers. 
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Influence of the Social Environment on Intelligence 
Test Scores. By JuLiaN Biacksurn. British 
Social Hygiene Council. 1s. 


This admirable little essay will be read 
eagerly by all those interested in intelligence 
tests. There is more information, sense, and 
cogent suggestions in its dozen pages than in 
books many times its size. Dr. Blackburn 
writes with clarity and without the hazy 
qualifications so common in works on this sub- 
ject. He says we must guard ‘against a too 
ready acceptance of intelligence test results at 
their face value’. We must consider the influ- 
ence of different social environments; we must 
recognize the importance of a ‘literary home’; 
we must remember that ‘people who are given 
a number of different kinds of intelligence 
test develop a greater familiarity with the test 
situations in general and also an improved 
technique in dealing with them’. We must 
ask whether the ability to do well in a test is 
dependent on the efficiency of the schooling 
the person has undergone. Dr. Julian deals 
with the problem of the most appropriate test 
and reaches the conclusion that ‘the best we 
can do is to standardise tests on groups that 
are as homogeneous as possible’. Teachers 
and educationists of all kinds will do well 
to read this pamphlet and study its implica- 
tions. 


On the Playbill in Old London. By LyNeTTE 
Feasey. Harrap. 55. 
This book contains an introduction on the 
playhouses of old London and five long extracts 
from Elizabethan and Jacobean plays: The 


Knight of the Burning Pestle, Dr. Faustus, Eastward 
Ho, Henry VIII, and The Masque of Christmas. 
Each extract is preceded by a commentary 
giving some account of the author, the theatre, 
and the customs of the times, and is succeeded 
by a note on the production of the play. It is 
not clear for whom the book is intended. The 
easy, familiar style of the comments and the 
over-elaborate stage-directions suggest elder 
schoolchildren, the choice of extracts suggests 
adults. Nevertheless, the method adopted is a 
useful way of approaching Elizabethan drama. 


The Pattern of Spoken English. By BARBARA 

Storey. Speech Fellowship. 15. 8d. 

This pamphlet contains three essays : ‘Speech 
Tunes’, ‘Emphasis in Speech’, ‘Sounds of Con- 
nected Speech’. The subjects are dealt with 
briefly but competently, and some interesting 
diagrams are introduced. All who are inter- 
ested in the beauty of the spoken word will 
find this booklet a useful introduction. 


The English Language: its Beauty and Use. Od- 
hams Press. 7s. 6d. 

This book claims to be a guide ‘through the 
wide fragrant expanses of literature’. It at- 
tempts such a wide field that the articles barely 
do more than skim the subjects. Students of 
literature will find little to stimulate them and 
will be constantly irritated by a style that is 
often turgid, frothy, and graceless; nor will 
they like the sweeping judgements. The articles 
on language, however, are more satisfactory 
and contain much useful information. Those 
wanting a popular guide at a low price may 
find this volume suitable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

Many—it is to be hoped ‘all—members of 
the Association will have heard with regret 
that the Society for Pure English is to cease to 
function. I would suggest that here is a field 
of activity which the English Association could 
most appropriately take over, and I, at least, 
would not object to having the annual sub- 
scription raised by a further half-guinea (it 


could be made an optional levy perhaps), if 
by that means the work of the S.P.E. could be 


carried on. Yours faithfully, 
D. S. BLAND 


[While we share our correspondent’s regret 
that the Society for Pure English is to cease to 
function, we cannot hold out any prospect of 
the English Association taking over the work 
of the Society in view of its many other 
activities. Ed.] 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HE Annual General Meeting of the Eng- 

lish Association was held on Saturday, 
3 July, at St. Ermin’s Restaurant, St. James’s 
Park, S.W. 1. Instr. Rear-Admiral Sir Arthur 
Hall, K.B.E., C.B., took the Chair, and there 
was a good attendance of members. 

After alluding to the Report and Balance 
Sheet which were in members’ hands and 
therefore, he hoped, might be taken as read, 
the Chairman called on the Honorary Trea- 
surer to present the accounts and the Balance 
Sheet. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, reminding his hearers of 
the warning he had given last year that subscrip- 
tions might have to be raised, said it was his 
melancholy duty to inform members that next 
year they would have to pay higher subscrip- 
tions, because receipts, though actually larger 
than last year, had not kept pace with an 
unavoidable increase in expenditure. From 
1 January 1949 the annual subscription to the 
Central Body will be raised from ros. 6d. to 
15s. and the guinea subscription covering the 
cost of Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 
English Studies will be raised to £1. 10s. The 
Chairman then called for the adoption of the 
Report and the Accounts, which, after being 
proposed by Mr. Whitbread and seconded by 
Mr. Graham, was carried unanimously. The 
Chairman then called on Dr. Esdaile to pro- 
pose the election of the Right Hon. L. S. 
Amery to be President for 1949 and the retiring 
President, Sir Herbert Grierson, to be a Vice- 
President. 

In proposing Mr. L. S. Amery, Dr. Esdaile 
reminded members that it was the custom of 
the Association to invite alternately—though 
not in an exact rotation of years—to be its 
President a professional man of letters and a 
public man with literary and intellectual inter- 
ests and accomplishments. The professional 
man of letters is worthily represented by our 
President Sir Herbert Grierson, and it would 
be difficult to find a man more fitted to be the 
successor of the many great public men who 
have honoured the Association by accepting 


its Presidency than Mr. Amery. Besides hold- 
ing high office under the Crown through the 
war years and making his mark as a Parlia- 
ment man in the House of Commons, he had 
won a place for himself in the world of letters 
by his historical writings and his books of 
travel. Throughout his career, from the early 
days when, after a brilliant success in the 
Schools at Oxford, he became a Fellow of All 
Souls and a member of the staff of The Times, 
intellectual interests and sympathies have dis- 
tinguished his life and given him the wide and 
liberal outlook that has characterized his pub- 
lic career. 

Dr. Esdaile then proposed that Mr. Amery 
be elected to the Presidency and Sir Herbert 
Grierson be elected a Vice-President. 

After both proposals had been seconded by 
Mr. George Cookson they were carried with 
acclamation. 


The Chairman then called on Mr. Reeve : 


Wallace to propose the re-election of the 
Chairman of Committee, the Honorary Trea- 
surer, and the Honorary Secretary, and the 
following members to be members of the 
Executive Committee: 

Professor G. Bullough 

Mr. Wilfred Foulis 

Mrs. G. E. B. McWilliam 

Professor V. de Sola Pinto 

Dr. H. V. Routh 

Mr. H. W. Whitbread 

Mr. J. G. Wilson, C.B.E. 

In proposing these seven members for the 
Executive Committee Mr. Reeve Wallace 
referred specially to Professor G. Bullough 
and Mr. Wilfred Foulis, who have not served 
before on the Committee. Members might 
like to know that Professor Bullough, formerly 
Professor of English Language and Literature 
at Sheffield University, was now in London at 
King’s College, and Mr. Wilfred Foulis was a 
Director of the London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art. 

After Dr. Esdaile had seconded the proposed 
elections they were unanimously carried. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Chairman having asked whether any 
members had ‘other business’ to bring before 
the meeting, Dr. F. S. Boas took the opportu- 
nity to explain how it happened that two 
numbers of The Year's Work in English Studies 
(Nos. 25 and 26) came to be published in the 
same year. He did not think this would occur 
again and he had good hopes that No. 27 
would be out in time to prevent duplication. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas having expressed his 


thanks as Treasurer to the eminent members 
whose loyal labour of love had produced so 
many publications that were a great source of 
revenue to the Association, and the Chairman 
having specially welcomed two members from 
the Continent, Mr. Ragnar Furuskog of Sweden 
and Miss E. Nyst of Holland, and expressed 
his pleasure at seeing so many branches repre- 


sented, the proceedings of the meeting ended. 


PRESENTATION TO Dkr. F. S. BOAS 


After the Presidential Address by Sir Herbert 
Grierson, who took for his subject ‘Verse 
Translation’, the Chairman of Committee, 
Instr. Rear-Admira] Sir Arthur Hall, presented 
to Dr. F. S. Boas his portrait, a reproduction 
of which was included in the last number 
of English. In a felicitous speech, recalling 
the great services Dr. Boas had rendered 
the Association, he asked him to accept the 
portrait, which had been subscribed for by 
members from all over the world, as a token 
not only of the Association’s gratitude for his 
work on its behalf, but also as an expression 
of the affection in which he was held. Dr. 
Boas in reply said that the idea of the Associa- 
tion’s making him a presentation had been 
one of the greatest surprises and pleasures of 
his whole life. He thanked specially Sir 
Arthur Hall for his kind words in making the 
presentation and Mr. J. E. Hodgson who had 
initiated the idea, and he thanked also the 


Secretary, Mrs. Fielding, for the admirable 
way in which she had carried out all the work 
involved in connexion with the presentation. 
But, above all, he thanked the generous sub- 
scribers at home and from overseas—the list 
of whom would always be a cherished pos- 
session. Alluding to the work of the Association 
since its first meeting on 28 April 1906 when it 
was formed, Dr. Boas said it had a record of 
which it might well be proud. Its various 
publications made an impressive list—its 
branches extended to Africa, India, and 
Australia—it had helped to secure for our 
language and literature their due place in the 
curricula of Schools and Universities, and he 
hoped it had done something to uphold that 
standard of accuracy to which Sir Herbert 
Grierson had alluded in his address. In con- 
clusion Dr. Boas said the portrait would be a 
treasured heirloom in his family, and this day 
of all days a red-letter day in his life. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Y the death of Miss Laura Isabella Colt- 
man the English Association loses one of 
its oldest members and most faithful friends. 

We have received the following tribute to 
her memory from Miss Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart: 

All readers of Sir Henry Newbolt’s auto- 
biography, My World as in My Time, will recall 
the charming pencil portrait of ‘E. C.’ and the 
part played by her during his editorship of the 
Monthly Review: and in The Later Life and 
Letters, edited by his widow, those initials fre- 


quently recur. Everyone privileged to enter 
the Newbolt-Furse circle recognized in this 
cousin of Lady Newbolt’s one of its indispens- 
able and most delightful elements. Henry 
Newbolt once remarked to the present writer 
how well the two christian names, ‘Laura’ and 
‘Isabella’, fitted her: ‘all the ardour of Italy,’ 
he said, ‘all the grace of Spain’. To the alto 
intelletto and the spirito ardento. demanded by 
Petrarch were added a mental equipment both 
various and profound, an almost incredible. 
range of interests and sympathies, and a 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


of much vividness and distinction. 
She liked to recall that in feature she reverted 
to her Highland ancestry; and in extreme 
old age the high, prominent cheekbones, the 
deep-set eyes, and the ascetic line of the chin 
reminded at least one observer of the haunt- 
ingly beautiful mask of Henry Irving in the 
London Museum. 

Ella Coltman’s long life was enriched by the 
devoted affection of many friends, both famous 
and obscure, and by the love of two generations 
of children of her own kin. She was an 
admirable letter-writer, and many of her 
correspondents regret that she chose no other 
medium of literary self-expression. Her remini- 
scences (if she could have been persuaded to 
write any) would have formed a worthy pen- 
dant to Newbolt’s and might have given to 
an age unborn some inkling of the rare and 

nality now, alas, fated to fade 
from this world with the last survivor of those 
to whom her memory will be inextinguishably 
dear. 


On Saturday, 18 September, a large and 
keenly interested audience attended the 
Alliance Hall, Westminster, to hear Sir Philip 
Magnus, with Mr. Guy Boas in the Chair, 
discourse on a theme he has made peculiarly 
his own—‘The private life and character of 
Edmund Burke’. 

In every way this was an outstanding 
address and provocative of thought. Easily 
and urbanely Sir Philip led his hearers through 
the maze of Burke’s stormy public career, from 
1750, when he came to London at the age of 
twenty-one, up to 1797 when he died. It was 
a brilliant, though necessarily condensed, view 
of an extraordinary period in England’s and 
the world’s history. But what was especially 
fascinating was the human, just, and yet curious 
sympathy with which Sir Philip dealt with the 
problem of Burke’s character and behaviour. 
With candour he examined those intricate 
_ financial speculations, those whispers of corrup- 
tion, the purchase of Gregories: with affection 
he insisted—as Goldsmith at the time insisted 
—on Burke’s genius and his ‘luminous depths 
of penetration’. He stressed the stature of the 
essential man, and brought out the courage 


and temper of his passion for liberty as it was 
displayed in the famous five ‘great, just and 
honourable causes’ that he so powerfully 
defended: Parliament, the American Colonies, 
Ireland, India, and the anti-Jacobin stand 
against the French Revolution. 

A volley of questions and comments, in the 
discussion that the chairman happily set going 
afterwards, showed that Sir Philip had made 
his point. Which was that Burke was a man 
with a dream, a man with vision, and a man 
with a great heart; and that, handicapped as 
he was by his lack of personal means in a. 
corrupt and extravagant age, his affairs come 
out not much more dubious than most. 


We have received from Mr. R. W. Crammer, 
Headmaster of the City Boys’ Grammar School, 
Leicester, an interesting report of the con- 
clusions arrived at by a small committee 
representative of the Grammar Schools and 
Colleges of the City and County of Leicester 
which met at his school to discuss the place of — 
written English in the teaching of all subjects 
especially Science. It was unanimously agreed 
that all the subjects of the School Course and 
not only ‘English’ should contribute to the 
promotion of good writing—and that con- 
tinuous practice in writing is necessary and 
should be given throughout the educational 
career—and the need for closer co-operation 
between the teachers of English and the 
teachers of other subjects was specially 
stressed. We regret that lack of space prevents 
us from dealing more fully with this report. 


Members are reminded of the increased sub- 
scriptions which come into force on 1 Janu- 
ary 1949. Members who have not already 
applied for revised Banker’s order-forms are 
asked to do so as soon as possible in order that 
the correct subscriptions, as set out in the 
English Association notice, may be paid in at 
the beginning of the year. 

Contributions intended for the Spring Number 
1949 should reach the Editor not later than 25 
January. It would be convenient if contributors 
stated whether they were members of the Association 
or not. 
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POETRY COMPETITION 


IHERE was a much larger entry this time 
than for the last competition, and a num- 

ber of the poems reached a meritorious stan- 
dard. Ofthe three subjects set —The Memorial 
to President Roosevelt in Grosvenor Square; 
Windmills; and Rooks—the two last evoked 
the best verses and were generally chosen. We 
divide the prize between Celia Randall’s poem 
on Rooks and M. E. J. Hughes’s sonnet on 
Windmills, and have pleasure in printing both. 
Of the other poems we highly commend 
J. H. Walsh’s (Rooks), Morwyth Rees’s (Wind- 
mills), and Muriel Symmons’s (Rooks). We 


also give honourable mention to the poems of 
K. A. Taylor (Windmills), Barbara Butler 
(Rooks), Laura M. Ragg (Windmills), and to 
J. Sackville Martin for his sonnet on the 
Roosevelt Memorial. 

For the next competition we offer a prize 
for the best love lyric, sonnet, or descriptive 
poem of place, leaving the choice of subject to 
the competitors. 

Poems, which should reach the Editor not 
later than 20 January 1949, should in no case 
exceed 50 lines or be less than 14. Competitors 
should not submit more than one poem. 


THE ROOKS 


The rooks came, a drunken crowd from the 


spinney, 
To camp an hour in the grass by the long 
walk. 


Sweeping down, the dark gypsies, on to my 
crocus, 

Crushing flower after flower on its frail stalk, 

Bruising the fallen crowns with their blunder- 
ing beaks. 

They were angry, all talking at once, harsh and 
loud,— 

Wings a-flutter, disordered trampling of feet— 

Then they suddenly rose in the air, like a cloud 


Charged with thunder, and flip-flapped over 
the trees. 

Rabble horde! I was thankful to see them 
depart; 

But the autumn crocus down by the long walk 

Are gone with their magic out of the garden’s 
heart; 

Only a few remain, collapsed like a child’s 

Pathetic balloons that have burst on the wing, 

Vanished their snake-head beauty, their gold 
forked tongues, 

Nothing’s left but cold sloughs at the end of a 
string. 

CELIA RANDALL 


WINDMILLS 
(At the present time there are two thousand derelict mills in Britain.) 


These were once beauty battling with the wind, 
Their giant arms once called with thunderous 


cry 
The country boy, who, with a waking sigh 
Knew his sleep past, his dreaming left behind: 
These were essential workers with mankind, 
Their labour crowned his own; the industry 
Of their great hearts, their strength and sym- 


metry 
Fulfilled the threefold vision of his mind. 


Now they are silent ghosts upon a hill, 

Pale painted toys for children’s rare delight, 
White lonely birds trailing a broken wing: 
Man has found newer slaves to do his will, 
Yet never for his eyes a lovelier sight 

Than windmills on the hills at harvesting. 


M. E. J. HUGHES 
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SELECTED LIST OF RECENT BOOKS 


Literary Studies and Criticism 


An Anatomy of Inspiration. By Rosamunp E. M. 
Harpinc. Third and enlarged edition. 
Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

Athens and the Greek Miracle. By C. P. 
Ropocanacui. Routledge. 125. 6d. 
*Byron at Southwell. By W. Pratt. 

Austin: University of Texas. $3.50. 

*Crabbed Age and Youth. The Old Men and 
Women in the Restoration Comedy of 
Manners. By MicNnon. Cam- 
bridge. 145. 

* Dante’s American Pilgrimage. A Historical Sur- 
vey of Dante Studies in the United States, 
1800-1944. By ANGELINA La Prana. Cum- 
berlege. 225. 

Edith Sitwell. By C. M. Bowra. Anglo- 
French Literary Services, for the Lyrebird 
Press. 55. 6d. 

Essays by Divers Hands. Transactions of the 
R.S.L., Vol. XXIV. Ed. by Cuirrorp Bax. 
Cumberlege. 10s. 6d. 

Five Poems, 1470-1870. An Elementary Essay 
on the Background of English Literature. 
By E. M. W. Tittyarp. Chatto. 8s. 6d. 

From Pushkin to Mayakovsky. By JANKO 
Lavrin. Sylvan Press. 12s. 6d. 

*Goethe. Two Addresses by ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
ZER. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.00. 

*Laurence Sterne’s Sermons of Mr. Yorick. By 
L. v. D. HEYDEN Hammonp. Cumberlege. 

Literature and Life. Addresses to the English 
Association by Sir H. Ipris Bett and 
others. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

*Zord Byron and His Circle. A Calendar of 
Manuscripts in the University of Texas 
Library. Compiled by W. Pratt. 
University of Texas. 

Men of Letters and the English Public in the 
Eighteenth Century, 1660-1744: Dryden, 
Addison, Pope. By ALEXANDRE BELJAME. 
Kegan Paul. 255. 

* Negro Voices in American Fiction. By Hucu M. 
Gtoster. Cumberlege. 20s. 


Notes on the Verse Drama. By CurIsTOPHER 
HassaLtt. The Masque, No. 6. Curtain 
Press. 25. 

*On a Darkling Plain. The Art and Thought 
of Thomas Hardy. By Harvey Curtis 
WessTER. Cambridge. 17s. 6d. 

Round my Library Fire. By E. Norman Torry, 
Nelson. 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Producing Hand. By RicHarp 
FLatTer. A Study of His Marks of Expres- 
sion to be Found in the First Folio. Heine- 
mann. 12s. 6d. 

Six Essays on the Development of T. S. Eliot. By 
Frank Witson. Fortune Press. 6s. 

The Freedom of Poetry. By DEREK STANFORD. 
Studies in Contemporary Verse. Falcon 
Press. 85. 6d. 

The Lyric Metres of Greek Drama. By A. M. 
Date. Cambridge. 18s. 

*The Novel and the World’s Dilemma. By 
Epwin B. Burcum. Cumberlege. 16s. 


The Novelist as Thinker. Essays ed. by B. - 


Rajan. Dobson. 7s. 6d. 

*The Poetry of History. By Emery NErr. 
Tracing the influence of literary scholar- 
ship and form on the writing of history 
from Voltaire to Professor Toynbee. 
Cumberlege. 20s. 

* The Rise of the American Novel. By ALEXANDER 
Cowie. New York: American Book Co. 
$5.00. 

The Way of Happiness. A Reading of Words- 
worth. By H. C. Durrin. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 8s. 6d. 

Today and Yesterday. Collected Essays and 
Addresses by G. M. Younc. Rupert Hart- 
Davis. 8s. 6d. 

Traditions of Civility. Eight Essays by Sm 
ErNeEsT BARKER. Cambridge. 21s. 

Victorian Best-Seller. The World of Charlotte 
M. Yonge. By MarcaretT Mare and 
Auicia PercivaL. Harrap. 15s. 


* All titles marked with an asterisk are 
American publications, and may therefore 
possibly be difficult to obtain in this country. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


Bath 
The following Programme has been arranged 21 Jan.: ‘G. M. Hopkins and “The Wreck 
for 1948-9: of the Deutschland” ’ (Dr. Ray Edridge). 
8 Oct.: “The Mists of Elsinore’ (Mr. Collin 18 Feb.: Subject to be announced (Mr. 
Brooks). Louis MacNeice). 
12 Nov.: Subject to be announced (Mgr. 18 March: ‘Is Fiction History?’ (Mrs. Angela 
Ronald A. Knox). Thirkell). 
17 Dec.: ‘Poetry and Science’ (Prof. D. G. 22 April: ‘Autobiography’ (Mr. Augustus 
James). Ralli). 
All meetings at 5.30 at 18 Queen Square. 
Bristol 
Friday, 8 Oct., 8 p.m., Reception Room: Friday, 4 Feb., 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: 
‘John Galsworthy’ (Mr. R. H. Mottram, Drama Evening. 
Jj.P., F.R.S.L.). Friday, 4 March, 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: 
Friday, 5 Nov., 7.30 p.m., Royal Fort ‘The Spoken Word: Dramatic Method in 
House: Annual General Meeting. School and “on the Air”’ (Mr. Guy 
Friday, 5 Nov.: 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: Pocock). 
Poetry Discussion. Members are invited Short Story Competition. About 2,000 words 
to recommend poems for general discus- suitable for the B.B.C. Due 28 Feb. De- 
sion. tails later. 
Friday, 3 Dec., 8 p.m., Royal Fort House: Schools Reading Competition. To be held on 
‘The Teaching of Poetry’ (Mr. J. R. I. 28 May. Details later. 
Sharp). 
Rhondda, S. Wales 
We have received the following report from 3 June: Mr. Kitchener Davies was Chairman. 
the Branch: On 17 July we paid a visit to the Stratford 


We have had a very enjoyable session, so far. Memorial Theatre and saw A Winter’s Tale. 


On 5 May Mr. J. H. Cleaver, H.M.I., ad- We are hoping to hear Mr. A. G. Prys Jones — 


dressed us on ‘Practical English Criticism’: in September or October, and Sir Ronald 
Mr. Evan Hugh was in the Chair. Mr. Jack Storrs has promised to address us in November. 
Jones spoke on ‘Writing for One’s Living’ on 


Southampton 
The following lectures have been arranged: Friday, 26 Nov., at 5.30 p.m.: ‘Recent 
Thursday, 28 Oct., at 5 p.m.: ‘A Critical Tendencies in English Poetry’ (Mr. — 
Appreciation of the French Novel’ (Mr. Heath Stubbs). 
Philip Toynbee). 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
AUSTRALIA 
Sydney 
The following report has been received from ship of the Branch. At the Annual General 
the Branch for 1947: Meeting, held on 26 March 1947, it was 


A steady increase is reported in the member- announced that His Excellency the Governor 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


of New South Wales, Lieut.-General John 
Northcott, C.B., M.V.O., had accepted the 
office of Patron-in-Chief; Emeritus Professor 
E. R. Holme and Professor A. J. A. Waldock 
became patrons; and Mr. R. G. Howarth, who 
has since become Reader in English Literature 
in the University of Sydney, was elected Presi- 
dent in succession to Professor Holme. The 
following addresses were given during the 
year: 

5 March: ‘Horace Walpole’s Library’ (Dr. 
Wilmarth Lewis). 

26 March: Annual General Meeting; Read- 
ing by members of Miss Rosemary Dob- 
son’s The Ship of Ice, prize poem in the 
Sydney Morning Herald competition. 

23 April: “The Poet’s Workshop’ (James 
Devaney). 


‘Thomas Traherne’ (Dr. Glad 


25 June: Soirée to meet the Patron-in-Chi 

8 July: Combined meeting with the Classica 
Association of N.S.W.; ‘Plot Design i 
Ancient and Modern Tragedy’ (Professog 
A. * w. Waldock and Mr. G.R. Manton) 


(A. W. 

24 Sept.: ‘Stephen Crane’ (Miss Patricia 
Hallinan) ; ‘Marcel Proust’ (G. Munster) 

22 Oct.: ‘The Teaching of Poetry’ (Rh 
Jones). 

20 Nov.: Annual Dinner. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three numbers) and the Presidential Address. 


(6) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or with Essays and Studies and 


The Year’s Work in English Studies £1. 10s., and is due in January. 
Life Membership (which does not cover Essays and Studies and The Year's Work in 


English Studies) is £15. 


(c) The annual subscription of a member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits by 
the Branch, and is usually 15s. or with Essays and Studies and The Year’s Work in 


English Studies {1. 10s. 


(d) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 8 Cromwell 


Place, London, S.W. 7. 


Members are asked to note that the office has now removed to 8 Cromwell Place. 
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